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THE LITERARY WORLD—C. F. HOFFMAN, Eprror. 


Tue plan of the Literary World is to offer a mediuin 
where the 4uthor and the Publisher, the Bookseller and 
the Bookbuyer, the Reader and the Critic, may all commu- 
nicate with each other, as in a Literary Exchange. The 
true interests of all these parties are undoubtedly identi- 
cal, in all book transactions which are conducted in good 
faith; and by impartially placing their claims side by side 
with each other, The Literary World hopes to hasten the 
era when this truth shall be generally understood and 
acted upon. As a Gazette for Readers, Authors, and 
Publishers, its own success is necessarily dependent upon 
preserving the strictest impartiality when attempting to 
define the relations between these respective parties in any 
~ special instance, and this is the best guarantee that can be 
ay offered for the independence of the work. 
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OSGOOD & co., PUBLISHERS. 
136 Nassau street, cor. of Beekman. 
New York, February ti, 1847. 
‘Tux following are nts for this r, by whom Sub- 
scriptions will be sonihoad — 2 ging 





“ Richmond, Va —Drinker & Morris. 


St. Lowis, Mo.—John Halisall. 





AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 





The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each 
subscriber of Five Dollars is a Member for one year. 
The funds are applied:—first, to the production of large 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
a copy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 
= distributed, by lot, ameng the members, in Decem- 
r. 


Last year 146 paintings were distributed. This year 
they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 
are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis- 
tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now 
in progress. And each member will receive two engrav- 
ings—* The Jolly Flat-Boat Men,” after Bingham; and 
“A Sybil,’ after Huntington. 


The business of the Institution, out of the city of New 
York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 


THE UNITED STATES 
HISTORY QUESTION 
ONCE MORE! 


THE ANSWER TO MARCIUS WILLSON’S REPLY 
OR, 
Second Appeal to the Public. 
BY EMMA WILLARD. 


This Pamphlet is now ready for gratuitous circulation. 
The friends of “ Education, Truth, and Justice,” who 
have read Mr. Willson’s Review of American Histories, 
are invited to read this Second Appeal, that they may 
“ judge fairly” of the points at issue between Mrs. Emma 
Willard and Mr. Willson. 

Just Published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
51 John Street. 


A. 8. B. & CO. STILL PUBLISH 
MRS. WILLARD S 


HISTORIES AND CHARTS, 





tion, the committee wish to appoint such agents in all the 
cities and larger villages of the United States where none 
are already appointed. Booksellers will find it a useful 
and agreeable agency.—.4ddress the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. je2éiuf 


THIRTEENTH 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 


TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12ru, 1847. 

The undersigned respectfully solicit Consignments of 
Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Book- 
binders’ Stock, Paper, &c., 
to be sold according to the Rules and Regulations previ- 

ously observed. 
Invoices should be received previous to the Ist of Sep- 
tember, as the Catalogue will then be put to Press. Con- 


tributors at the East will confer a favor by forwarding 
their goods early. 


N. B. Consignments of Books and Stationery received 
for Auction or Private Sales, and liberal advances made 
on the receipt of Goods. 

HAYDEN, ELLIOT & CO., 
Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 209 Main street. 


jy24 10t 





Cincinnati, July 17, 1847. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereoryre Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received, 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MaruematicaL Works, and 
Worxs in Forrten Lanovaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers i the 
United States. 16 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 
& J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 


are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut pu ly: and the extent of their 











establishment, and nu of hands employed, enable 
them to execute orders with despatch. fi3tf 


And furnish them to the trade, in large or smal! quanti- 

| ties, upon the most reasonable terms. These works have 

| been prepared with great care and fidelity—and are be- 

lieved to possess real merit. 

WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or Republic of America. 8vo. 


WILLARD’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


States. 
| WILLARD'S AMERICAN CHRONOGRAPHY, A 
| Chart to accompany Willard’s United States. 
| WILLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PER- 
| spective. 
| WILLARD'S TEMPLE OE TIME, OR CHART OF 
Universal History. 
a7 2t 
| 





NAPOLEON. 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO. 


Have in Press, and will publish on the First of August, 


NAPOLEON AND HIS ARMY. 


| 
| “NAPOLEON:” 
“HIS ARMY AND HIS GENERALS;” 


“© Their Unexampled Military Career.” 


With a Sketch of the French Revolution. 
| BY AN AMERICAN. 
| Iustrated with 7wenty elegunt Engravings, descriptive 
of some of the most Striking Events in the Life 
of Napoleon, and full length Portraits 
of His Heroic Generals. 
One Volume Royal 12mo. Cloth, Gilt. 


' 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


KIRWAN’S LETTERS TO BISHOP 
HUGHES. 


LETTERS TO THE RT. REV. JOHN HUGHES, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of New York. By Kirwan. 
Price 124 cents. $8 per 109. 

LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 
jy 31 191 Broadway. 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 
203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Matden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Deuler in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 
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AN ELEGANT AND UNIQUE AMERICAN WORK. 


SUPERBLY AND CURIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 


——— 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 
NEW YORK, 


Propose to publish in November, a volame of a peculiar 
and attractive character entitied 


PEARLS OF AMERICAN POETRY, 
ILLUMINATED, 
BY T. W. GWILT MAP.LESON, ESQ., 


In one quarto velume of 52 poges—elegantly bound in 
morocco—each page being illuminated in exact 
fac-simile of the original drawing. 


*,* It is proposed to issue the Werk in the most perfect 
style of Hiuminated Ilustration, and to render it such a 
volume as will be selected by persons of toste for presenta- 
tion at any season.—there being nothing ephemers! in its 
character. It will contain a choice Poem by Bryant, 
Halleck, Longfellow. and by others less fimiliarly known, 
whose writings should not be left to * blash unseen.” 


Ic? These Mluminations being very expensive, and re- 
quiring great care in the production of each individual 
copy, it is necessary for the publishers to have definite re- 
turns of the numbers probably required. 


It is alse necessary that orders should be received before 
Sept. 15, to insure seasonable attention, as, for the obove 
reason, even a moderate number cannot be produced in 
Jess than about three months, and the number printed 
will be limited to sctual orders. Jt is for this reason that 
orders are previously asked for. 


Price to Subscribers $10—and will be advanced to $12 
after publication, 


Any Bookseller will be supplied with a copy of speci- 
men p»ges, on application. 





r +" : n TIMTIIC 
KINGSLEY’S TACITUS, 
Prepared for the Use of Colleges & Academies. 

Edited by JAMES L. KINGSLEY, 
Professor of the Latin Languege »nd Literature, in Yale 
College, Conn. 

This edition of Tacitus contains the Five Books of the 
History anc the Treatise on the Manners of the Germans ; 
the Life of Agricola, and the Dialogues on Oratory. 

Great care hus been taken in this edition (improvements 
on the previous editions having been made) to have the 
text as correct as possible, and with that view it hos been 
taken from the best authorities. Itis used in Yale and 
Cambridge Colleges. and in nearly all the Classical 
Schools in the Cou try. Teachers are invited to examine 
it. 

Published by URIATT HUNT & SON, 
No. 44 North 4th street, Philade!phia. 

Booksellers and Schools supplied on the most liberal 

terms, with everything in the book line. au 7 3t 


A COMPREHENSIVE 
LEXICON 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Adapted to the Use of 


Colleges and Schools in the United States. 
BY JOHN PICKERING, LL.D., 


President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences: 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, of the Antiquarian 
Society at Athens, &c., &c. 


In a notice of this work, by Prof. Felton, of Harvard 
University, he says :—* This Lexicon, in its present form, 
is in every respect an excellent one. It does great honor 
to the ability, unweaned industry, and vast attainments of 


its author. [tis particularly adapted to the range of Greek | 


works studied in the Schools and Colleges of the United 
States ; and American editions of the classics have been | 
specially referred to.” 


From the North American Review—“ This work, we 
believe, will be found to be the best Greek Lexicon in the 
English language for the use of schools and colleges.” 


From Rev. Dr. Bullion, Professor of Greek in the 
Albany Academy, author of a Greek Grammar. &c —* In 
respect to fulness, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon) cont:ins all | 
the information that the advanced student will ordinarily | 
need; and, at the same time, by the insertion of the | 
oblique cases of i lar nouns, and the parts of irregular | 
verbs in alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than | 
is usual, it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the | 
pee student. The work should command, and pro- | 

bly will have, an extensive circulation.” 

Published by 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 
a7 No. 16 Water Street, Boston. 


RANKING’S 

HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 

or THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW YEAR. 
Now Ready, 
NO. V, FOR JULY, 1847, 

Of this Valuable Work. 

Price only $1 50, per Year, or, 75 cents per Number. 


Each Namber containing from 35) to 400 closely printed 
Octavo Pages, and being a complete Practicel and Analyt- 
eal Digest of the contents of the principe! British and Con- 


tinental Medical Works, published during the preceding | 


six months. Together with a Series of Critics! Reports 
on the Progress of Medicine and the Collater: ] Sciences 
during the same peried. Embracing under their proper 
heads, 
Practical Medicine, Diseases of Women and 
Pathology and Therapeu- Children, 

tics, Anatomy and Physiology, 
Surgery, Forensic Medicine, 
Chemistry, | Materia Medica and Phar- 
Midwifery, macy. 

Evitep py W. H. RANKING, M.D, Cawras., 
Physician to the Suff>lk General Hospital. 
Assisted by 

W. A. Guy, M.D., Hewry Ancett, M_D., and 
Gro. Day, M.D, W. Kirxes, M.D. 
Ths work, wherever known, hus received the almost 
universal commendation of the Medical Profession.— 


Prospectuses, with @ full description of the work. Notices, | 
Recommendations, &c. &c., caa be had upon application to | 


the Publishers or their Agents, in the principal Cities 
throughout the Union. 

The back Numbers or Bound Volume, being a Comple’e 
Digest of Medical Literature (or the past two years, tur- 
nixhed, upon application by mail or otherwise to the 


Publishers, 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
a7 Philadelphia. 


~ BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
FORTY-SIXTH NEW YORK 
TRADE SALE. 


To Commence 
TUESDAY, 3ist AUGUST, 1847. 

The undersigned respectfully announce that the next 
Regular Tride Sale of Books, Stereotype Plates, &c., will 
commence atthe above date, and be conducted under the 
direction of the Committee of the Trade. 

Invoices solicited, and should be furnished by the Ist of 
July next, at whieh time the Catalogue will go to Press. 

On MONDAY, 30th AUGUST, 
The usual Sale of Paper, Stationery, Binders’ Leather, 
Muslin, &c., will be held, for which Consignments are also 
respectiully requested, 

Cash advances made upon receipt of goods, when de- 


sired, as usual, 
BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
204 Broadway. 


At Prirate Sale. 

A large allotment of BLANK BOOKS, fall and half 
Bound, Foolseap, Demy, and Medium Sizes; Memoran 
dum, Poss Books, &c. 

QUARTO BIBLES.—1000 Querto Bibles in Sheep, 
Extra Gilt Bindings. 

PAPER HANGING.— 2500 Rolls of Paper. 

HANGINGS, choice patterns, satined and unsatined. 

Also, Window Papers, Fireboard Prints. &c. &e. jel9 


T T 
BOOK-BINDING. 
ENTLEMEN and the Trade are respectfully informed 
that very superior Binding, in every variety of style, 
| is executed by ite -ubseribers at the lowest prices. 
| ‘Their patronage is « arnestly solicited, and strict atten- 
tion to their orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 


| subscribers. 
MATTHEWS & RIDER, 
aatft 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N. Y. 


A . r . aT t 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 

HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 

favorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 


above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. Daniel Fan-haw. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & Steadman. 
8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess ©. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 

T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 








_—————————————— —_— 


NEW AND VALUABLE 
WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 


_ ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanied by siy- 
| teen colored and beautiful 

| ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, 

each 3 by 34 feet, the whole designed to illustrate the 
mechanism of the Heavens. By H. Mattison. 

The author of this werk has devoted several years’ |» bor 
exclusively to its preparation, and has specially designed 
it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science 
to the Common School, Academy and family circle. The 

| ips represent the appearance of the heavens at night, by 
| showing the phases of the heavenly bodies as they ac 
tually appesr in all their beautiful phenomena—the lines 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the one to the 
other marked in degrees—ali, in white relief on a black 
ground work. In the same manner they give dingrins to 
illustrate the principles of the science. The elementary 
treatise, of 200 pages, is written in a chaste, concise style ; 
it describes minutely the maps, explains the laws of the 
solar system, classifies the solar bodies, gives the process 
, of Le Verrier in his discovery of the new planet and the 
elements of its orbit as announced by him 3ist August 
last, and a brief but distinct descript'on of the sidere | 
Heavens. No work yet published will in a short time give 
the student so distinct and clear a conception of the entire 
mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough a 
demonstration of the principles of the science. 
| Ithas already been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of New 
, York city, Providence, R.1., Boston, Mass., and many «ther 
places. It has been recommended in the strongest terms 
| by alarge number of the first scholars and educators of 
| the country ; among those are Pror. Caswet, of Brown 
| University, Prortssors or THE Westevan University, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowes, Rev H.W. Anans, 
Rev. J. Dempster, D.D.; many of the Country Surrais 
TenDeNnts of Common Schools, New York State, and a 
large number of the ablest editors in New York, Boston, 


Ss. 
“These Maps,” says Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin 
ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in 
an order so completely consecutive, as to bring the me- 
chanisin of the heavens within the compass of the most 
common mind. While the ordinary texcher can mike 
them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer 
| may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles 
| of Astronomy. It is impossible that the intelligence of the 
| age should overlook so striking an improvement in this 
highest branch of science.” 
| Mr. Hatieck, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
| who had much practical experience in this branch while 
| Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, * Jn our opi 
| nion a common mind would obtain a better knowledge of the 
| scrence in one month with the help of these maps, than in 
| siz without them.” 
They are handsomely mounted and enclosed in a neat 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one 
| copy of the treatise. and at $20, with cloth backs. 
| Published and for sale by 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


| al? 216 Pearl street, New York. 





| STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
| %&5 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
} every description of 


BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 


STATIONERY, 


| suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
| Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 
| The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
| Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock «t 
greatly reduced prices, which exnnot foil of giving s»tis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and #1! per- 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
, Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
| well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


| LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
_CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. 


CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 


APPARATUS. 
Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 

DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETYTER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 
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STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have just received from London a large and valuable in- 
voice of Theology, among which are the following : 


THE MEANS OF UNITY. By Archdeacon Hare. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. By do. do. 

SIXTY LECTURES ON THE PSALMS. By the Rev. 
R. B. Exton. 

COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS. By Mackenzie. 

THE PATRIARCHAL AGE, By Smith. 

JOURNEY FROM OXFORD TO ROME, 24 edition. 

HISTORY OF THEOLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. J. B. 
Trimmer. 2 vols. 


JOSEPH MEDE'S Apostasy of the Later Times. 
KENNAWAY'S Sermons to the Young. 
ANALYa®is OF BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 


Duke. 
SERMONS ON THE MIRACLES. By Dr. Hook. 


By Professor 


Vol. I. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S PILGRIMAGE fiom the Cradle to 
the Grave. By Townsend. 

CHRIST LN HIS PASSION. By Trevor. 

BISSE’S Beauty of Holiness of the Common Prayer. 
edition. 

PLAIN SERMONS. By Clark. 

LIVES OF EMINENT PRELATES and others. 4 vols. 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. By 
Stinnard, 

EVANS’ Day in the Sanctuary. 

SPARROW'S Rationale. New edition. 

BAKER'S Sermons on Holy Joy. 

MIX on the Catechism, New edition. 

ELLIOTT’S Hore eo New edition. 

EXAMINATION of do. Dr. Keitte. 


New 


Stanford and Swords have recently published, in a thick 
pamphlet, octavo, a Catalogue of their stock of Theologi- 
cal Works, embracing by far the lirgest collection for sale 
in this country. The Catalogue may be had on applica- 
tion, gratis, or will be sent by mail to any desiring it. 

aus 





NINETEENTH | 
BOSTON TRADE SALE 
Of Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, 
Bookbinders’ Stock, Paper, &c. 


TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, Aveust 24th, 1847. 

The undersigned respectfully request consignments of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BOOKBINDERS’ STOCK, &c., 
for the next regular Trade Sale, to commence at the above 
date, and to be conducted as heretofore, under the direc- 

tion of the Committee of the Trade. 
Invoices should be furnished by the Ist of July next, as 
the Catalogue will then be put to press. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 
Boston, June 12,1847. (11t' 110 Washington street. 


EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


fiE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner ; among 
them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, IMluminated 

Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 

_DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
Well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
al the cheapest rates. 

4 13 uf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 


DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN 
THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. 


Will be published, Wednesday, Jugust 4th, 

THE LECTURES OF THE CELERRATED ANDREW 
Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 
delivered in the city of New York, within the last year 
or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 

Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- 


Velations ; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew | 


Jackson Davis,” &e., &c. 
These Lectures will make an octavo volume of 800 


So'se: handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold at | 


The work will be sold wholesale 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 


Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 


LYON & FISHBOUGH, 
Jy3lit Williamsburg, L. 1. 


and retail by J. 8. 


; 


E. H. BUTLER & C0., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 23 Minor street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish the following 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


RICHARDSON’S (CHARLES) NEW ENGLISH DIC- 
houary. 2 vols. quarto, pp. 2300. Originally published 
asia part of that highly Scientific Work, the Eucyclope 
dia Metropolitana. Price $:2. : 

“A Dictionary, such as, perhaps, no other language 
could ever boast.”"—London Quarterly Review. 


Huntington & Savage, New York, are Agents for the 
sale of the above. 


DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Revised and Enlarged. By Robert B. Patton, Professor 
of Ancient Lunguages in the College of New Jersey, 
with the assistance of J. Addison Alexander, D.D., of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 1 vol. 
octavo, pp. 1420. Price, tine sheep, $4. 

The quick sales of so many large editions of this Lexi- 
con, Is the best evidence the publishers could desire of its 
acceptableness to scholars generally. 


PLEMING AND TIBBINS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Dictionary. An entirely new and compleie French and 
English and English and French Dictionary, adapted to 
the Present State of the ‘'wo Languages. By trofessor 
Flewing, Professor of English ia tne College of Louis le 
Grand, and Professor 'Tibvius, author of several Lexico- 
graphical Works ; with important Additions, by Charles 
Picot, Esq., Professor of French in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Judah Dobson, Esq., Member ot the 
American Philosophical Society, &c., &c. 1 vol. pp. 
1400. Price, hne sheep, $4. 


Frencu and Enotisn Dictionary. Abridged and 
Adapted to the Use of Academies and Schovis. By 
Professor Charles Picot and Judah Dobson, Esq. Pp. 
724, l2mno. Price, sheep, $1 25. 


NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Abridged, l6mo. Price, sheep, 63 cents. 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
pp. 782, sheep, fine edition, $2 30. 
si 25. 


KENDALL'S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or, a 
Description of the Starry Heaveus. Designed for the 
Use of Schools and Academies, accompanied by an 
Atlas (containing Ie maps) of the Heavens, showing the 
places of the Priscipal Stars, Clusters, and Nebulae. 
Fourth edition. Price $1 25. 

This work is highly rec: inmended by Professors Olmsted, 

Loomis and Walker, as Well as by many of the first teach- 

ers in the United States, who have exammed it. 


Octavo, 
Common edition, 


COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 


Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule ; being 

a Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 

Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 

mies. L[llustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 

This work has already passed through several editions, 
and has been iatroduced into maay of the best schools and 
academies. 


FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY ; being an In- 
troduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Commun Schools, 
Acudemies, and general Readers. Sixth edition, en- 
larged and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 


SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the Productive System; a Method 
of Lastruction recently adopted in Germany and Swit- 
zeriand, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 


Notwithstanding the many new works on English 
Grammar which have from time to time appeared, since 
this was first published, the demand for Smith's English 
Grammar has steadily increased, and it now has the ap- 
probation of nearly half the teachers in the United States. 


HART'S (PROFESSOR) CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 
I vol. pp. 384. Price 75 cents. 


— CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 
75 cents. 

Consisting of Selections from distinguished English and 
American Authors, from Chaucer to the present day; 
the whole arranged in chrenological order, with biogra- 
phical and critical remarks. Sold separately. 

These reading pooks have already passed through four 

large editions, and are now extensively introduced. 


HART'S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- | 


tion of the United States, in the form ef Questions and 

Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo. 

Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
Judges Sergeant, Randal! and Parsons. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 

Ten thousand copies of this work have already been 
sold. 
PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 
A General History for the use of High Schools, Young 


1 vol. pp. 384. Price | 


Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies, and Common Schools, 
illustrated by one hundred and fifty engravings. i2mo. 
pp. 304. 75 cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the moat suc 
cessful attempt to bring General History within the scope 
of our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 
ANGELL’'S (Oliver) SERTES OF READING BOOKS. 


—— READER, NO. 1, OR CHILD'S FIRST BOOK.— 
The arrangement of the Lessons in this book is such, 
that the child commences reading as soon as he com- 
mences putting the letters together into syllables; the 
exercise of spelling and reading being simultaneous. 
The same syllables and words which form the Spelling 
Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons directly 
oppose, or immediately under the spelling columns. It 
is believed that by this arrangement, the greatest diffi- 
culty which children usually experience in learning to 
read, is removed. 


—— READER, NO. 2, OR CHILD'S SECOND BOOK 
T s 4 continuation of the first number, containing 

y Reading Lessons, most of which are pleasing 
stores, designed to interest the mind of the learner, and 
afford instruction. Spelling Lessons, consi-ting of words 
from the Reading Lessons, precede every Reading 


sOUss0n. 


READER, NO. 3, OR CHILD’S THIRD BOOK.— 
This is a graduil advance from the second number, 
having the Reading and Spelling Lessons arranged on 
the same plan. The Lessons in each of the numbers, 
are followed by a set of questions, to exercise the reader 
on What he has read. 


—— READER, NO. 4.—A gradual advance from the 
third number, designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, 
and containisg a variety of useful and entertaining 
inatter, 


—— READER, NO. 5.—A reading book for the higher 
classes in Common Schools, with Spelling Lessons and 
Definitions adapted to each reading section. 

—--— READER, No. 6, OR SELECT READER.—Being 
a selection of pieces in Prose and Verse, which can 
seareely fail to interest the mind, improve the heart, and 
inform the understanding ; accompanied with an expla 
natory key, contiining much useful information ; and a 
large collection of verbal distinctions, with illustrations, 
Designed as a Reading book for the highest classes in 
Acvdemies and Schools. The whole forming a Series 
of interesting, useful and economical School Books. 
These Six Volumes, compiled by Oliver Ange!!, com- 
prise a series which is undoubtedly more suitable for 
the purposes for which they are designed, than any 
previous publications; and they are more popular 
umong those who have the direction of education than 
any ever prepared in this country. 


COMSTOCK’S (ANDREW) ELOCUTION.—A system of 
Elocution, with special reference to Gevture, to the 
treatment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, 
comprising numerous Diagrams, and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1 00. 

PHONETIC READER, in both the old and new 
Alphabet. Sheep. Price $1 00. ° 

PHONETIC SPEAKER, in the new Alphabet, 
with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures. 
Sheep $1 00. 

PHONOLOGY. PartI. 25 cents. 

——~ HISTORIA SACRA. (A new interlinear edition.) 
Q2vols. $l 00. 

} (2. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 12mo9 
63 cents. 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. (2 vols. 8vo 
1200 pp. each.) Consisting of Prose, Poetry and Epistles, 
With portraits of distinguished authors. $400. 

Mc CARTNEY’S (WASHINGTON) ORIGLN AND PRO- 
gress of the United States. By Washington McCartney, 
Professor of Mathematics in La Fayette College, Easton, 
Pa. i2mo. 400 pp. 100. 

Mc CARTNEY’S (Professor W.)—The Principles of the 
D f*rential and Integral Calculus ; and their application 
te Geometry. Second Edition. 1 3. a3eowtf 
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ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
Try 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

R » large assurtment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pired to execute printing of every description in the best 

style and on the most reasonable terms. 

“Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, é&c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
ness. 

POWER PRESS WORK. 

Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 

at very moderate charges. 


STEREOTYPING 
Executed in the best and mest substantial manner. f6 
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ERASTUS H. PEASE & CO., 
ALBANY, 
Will pablish on the Ist of September, i 


NOTES ON THE IROQUOIS, 


Or, Contributions to American Ethnology, | 

chiefly in relation to the Aboriginal 

History, Population, and Antiquities 
of Western New York. 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


I. VITAL AND GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE, 
IROQUOIS. 


Il. HISTORICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL INQUIRIES. | 


IIL. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE IROQUOIS AS 
A DISTINCT PEOPLE.—1. Mohawks. 2. Oneidas. 
and the Oneida stone (with three Engravings). 3. | 
Onondagas (with a figure). 4. Cayugss. 5. Senecas, , 
and their origin, 6. Tuscaroras, and their flight from 
North Carolina. 7. Necariages. 8. St. Regis colony. 


1V. EPOCH AND PRINCIPLES OF THE IROQUOIS 
LEAGUE. 


V. EARLY WARS, AND POLITICAL RELATIONS | 
OF THE IROQUOIS, WITH THE OTHER TRIBES | 
AND GROUPS OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. | 
—1!. War with an ancient people called Alleghans. 2. | 
Lenni Lenapes, or Delawares. 3. Cherokees--their | 
history and language. 4. Wyandots, and the cuuses of | 
their separation. 5. Eries. 6. Adjrondaks. 7. Mo-, 
hegans and Munses—Manhattans and Metoacs. 8. 
Atawaroas. 9. Nipercineans, or Algonquins Proper. 
10. Iilinois,and their congeners. 11. Miamis, in their 
triune division of tribes. 12. Chippewa, or Odjibwa 
group, in their multiplied bands and sub-tribes. 13. 
Shawnees. 14. Susquehannocks. 15. Powhatan league 
on the southern Atlantic coast. 16. Catawbaa. 17. 
Muscogees and Apalachians. 18. Choctaws. 19. Mis- 
quakees and Sauks, and minor Algonquin tribes of | 
later origin. 20. Owegungas, Abenakis. and New Eng- 
land tribes generally. 


VI. ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Vil. ANCIENT STATE OF INDIAN ART OF NORTH | 
AMERICA. 


VII. ART OF TRANSMITTING IDEAS THROUGH | 
ply INSTRUMENTALITY OF PICTURE WRIT- 


1X. RELICS FOUND IN THE ANTIQUE GRAVES | 
AND TUMULI OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


X. ORAL TRADITIONS OF THE IROQUOIS, HIs- | 
TORICAL AND IMAGINATIVE.—1. Ancient ship- | 
wreck of a vessel on the North American coast. 2. Ex- 

oit of Hiadeoni, a Seneca war chief. 3. Seneca em- | 

assy of peace to the Cherokees and heroic exploit of a | 
warrior named Awl. 4. Graveyard serpent and corn- 
giant. 5. The Iroquois Quetzalcoatl : a tradition of the 
orig'n of the confederacy at Onondaga lake, 6. Tradi- 
tion of the defeat of the Kah Kwahs. 7. Epoch of the 
Confederacy. 8. Tradition of the siege of Fort Stanwix. 
9. Some passages of their wars with monsters and 
giants. 10. Story of the family of The Thunders, who 
lived under Niagara Falls. 


XI. TOPICAL INQUIRIES.—1. Who were the Eries? 
2. Building of the first vessel on the upper lakes? 3. 
Who were the Alleghans? 4. War with Kar Kwahs, | 
and their retreat down the Alleghany river. 5 Where 
did Hendrick Hudson land and meet the natives on his 
ascent of the river in 1609? 6. Imposition of tribute by | 
the Iroquois and the Manhattans and Metoacs. 7. Did 
the Dutch originally settle at the island of Tawasentha? | 
8. Antique inscribed stone of Manlius. 9. Original dis- 
covery of the Onondaga country by the French in | 
1653. 10. Clinton’s account of the ancient French 
colony seated in the Casonda valley, near the present 
site of Jamestown, 1666 11. Burning of Schenectada, | 
or the first town built by the Dutch on the site of the 
ancient Origonewont!, in 1690. 12. Cherokee tradition 
of the deluge. 13. Question of the ancient Delaware 
supremacy. 14. Asiatic origin of the Indian race. 


XII. LANGUAGE. 


XIII. BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES.—!. Tarenyawago. 
2. Atotarho. 3. Garangula. 4. Logan. 5. Skenan- | 
doah, 6. Ly - em or Brant. 7. Red Jacket. 8. 
The White Woman. 9. Hiocato. 10. Catharine Mon- 
tour. 11. Ondiaka. 12. Corn-planter. 13. Farmer’s | 
Brother. 


XIV. MISCELLANEOUS TRAITS. 
XV. MORAL AND* SOCIAL CONDITION AND> 
PROSPECTS. 


| 
This work has been prepared with great labor and 
research. and commends itself to the notice as well of the 
scholar as the general reader, by its completeness, and the | 
well-known ability of the author. It will be seen by the 
selections taken from the Table of Contents, that it em- 
braces a complete account of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, | 
who have long been a subject of great and incrensing in- | 
terest One splendid octavo volume of about 500 pages, | 
with two beautiful colored Indian Portraits, onaguled ty 
the best artists. Bound in cloth extra. Price $3. 


Orders respectfully solicited, and d 
Bn y i and the ysual discount 


E. H. P. & CO. 
Have Recently Published 
DR. SPRAGUE'’S LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN, 
founded on the History of Joseph, with fine steel plate | 
frontispiece. 1 voi. 12mo., extra cloth. Price 75 cents. | 
DR. SPRAGUE’S LETTERS ON PRACTICAL | 
Subjects, toa Daughter. 1 vol. 12mo., extracloth Em- | 
bellished with fine steel plate frontispiece. Price 75 cts. 


[August 14. 








A CYCLOPEDIA FOR THE NATION. 


Volume I. A—A RC. 8vo. 
To Subscribers, $125; to non-Subscribers, $1 50. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPAZDIA OF USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE will consist of TWELVE voLUMEs, demy 
| ectavo, of more than five hundred pags each. A Volume 


WORDS TO A YOUNG MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By will be published every Four Months, strongly bound. 


a Father. 
gilt edges. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF COLUMBUS. A new edition. 
embellished with wood cuts, will be ready next month. 
E. H. PEASE & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
a l43t 





_a uniform plan and efficient superintendence. 
| their endeavor to produce a Popular Cyclopedia that, with- 

in its necessary limits shall omit nothing of general import 
, ance; and whilst it is peculiarly addressed to the great 


A beautiful miniatare volume. Extra cloth, The time occupied in the publication will be four years. 


The Publisher has the satisfaction to announce that in 


this important undertaking he has secured the co-opera- 
tion and literary aid of gentlemen fully quallified to take 
large departments of the work, who will apply themselves 


82 State street, Albany. ,to the task of condensation, revision, and completion, under 


COOLEY, KEASE & HILL. 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE 


It will be 


| est number of readers, shall satisfy the most critical in- 


or | 


BOOKS, 
STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BINDERS’ MATERIALS, &c. 


ON FOUR AND SIX MONTHS CREDIT, 


Tuesday, August 31st. 
COOLEY, KEASE, & HILL, 


ESPECTFULLY give notice, that this large and im- 
portant Catalogue is now ready for distribution to the 
Trade: it embraces very extensive and valuable consign- 
ments from the Publishers of the country ; also rich and | 
attractive Invoices from London, comprising the most | 
celebrated and standard Publications of the Foreign mar- 
ket. 

The Invoices of Stationery embrace a large and varied 
assortment of everything in the line. The sale of Sta- 
tionery, Binders’ Leather, Muslin, &c., will take place, 
as usual, on MONDAY, the 30th of August, at Eight 
o'clock, A.M. 

The Stereotype Plates, comprising many valuable Stan- 
dard Works and Copyrights, will be sold on FRIDAY, | 
the 7th of September, at Four o'clock, P.M. | 

A second Catalogue, embracing additional Invoices both | 
from the United States and London, will be issued on the | 
first day of Sale. 

Members of the Trade, and Purchasers generally, who | 
do not receive a Catalogue, will please apprise us, that 
one may be immediately forwarded to their address. al4tf | 








NEW SPANISH PHRASE BOOK. | 


F. LUCAS, JR. 
No. 170 Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
Has just Published, 

THE SPANISH PHRASE BOOK AND SELF IN- 
STRUCTOR. By José Antonio Pizarro, A.M. Profes- | 
sor of the Spanish Language at St. Mary's College Balti- | 
more. Containg a selection of Phrases, Dialogues, and 
Commercial Correspondence, preceded by a short and 


comprehensive Elementary Grammar of the Spanish 
Language. Imo. cloth. 


| 


= | 
F. LUCAS, JR. 

Also Publishes | 

The following Spanish Elementary Class Books. | 


NEW SPANISH GRAMMAR, adapted to every class of | 
learners. By Mariano Cubi J. Soler, Professor of | 
Modern Languages in the College of Louisiana. 7th | 
edition, 12mo. sheep. 

SPANISH TRANSLATOR: or a practical system for 
becoming acquainted with the Spanish written Lan- 
guage threugh the medium of the English. By M. Cubi 
J. Soler. 3d. edition, 12mo. sheep. anl44t 


SPECIAL BOOK AGENCY, 


FOR ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK. 
| gl cone of Books, Pamphlets, Serial Works, 
Magazines, Pictures, Prints, Newspapers, &c., &c , are 
informed that I will give my personal attention to Can- 
vassing for ne Cees good and responsible 
Agents both in Western New York and Canada West, 
attend to Collections, &c., &c. 
Publishers who wish their interests attended to, may 
address me, post-paid, 
D. M. DENEY, 


Bookseller, Arcade House, Rochester, N. Y 
References—Harper & Brothers, Burgess, Stringer & Co., 
. Long & Brother, 32 Ann-street. al44t 


NOTICE. 


HE partnership heretofore existing under the firm of 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL expired on 
the 2ist of May, by mutual consent.- The business of 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND BOOKSELLING, 


Will in future be conducted by Wittiam H. Warpwe Lu. 
Andover, Aug. 2, 1847. au 7ét 











qui 
PAPER, STATIONERY, | 


| A KEY TO" 


rer. 

The Publisher has to mention, in conclusion, that as the 
Woodcuts of “The Penny Cyclopedia” formed an import- 
ant feature of that work, so the “ National Cyc!opwdia” 
will also be illustrated with MANY HUNDRED WOOD 


| CUTS, upon a proportionably reduced scale. 


Imported and for Sale by 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SERIES OF 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS IN THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

WM. D. TICKNOR & Co., 135 Washington street, Boston, 


Have just published—the following valuable serics of 
French Instructive Books by Count De Laporte, In- 





| structor in the French Language in Harvard University 


(handsomely printed and bound in embossed morocco), 

namely :— 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR, Containing all the Rules of the 
Language, upon a New and Improved Plan. 1 vol. 
12mo., pp. 642. 

SPEAKING EXERCISES ; with a Key for the [!lustration 
of the Rules and Idioms of the French Language. | 
vol. 12mo., pp. 245. 

HE FRENCH EXERCISES. Bound sepa- 
rately. 1 vol. 12mo., 5 94. 

A SELF-TEACHING READER, FOR THE STUDY OF 
the Pronunciation of the French Language, after a Plan 
Entirely New, which will enable the American and 
English student to acquire with facility a Correct Pro- 
nunciation with or without the assistance of a Teacher. 
1 vol. 12mo., pp. 138. 

These works are used in Harvard University, and in 


many Colleges, Academies, and High-Schools, and have 
| been very highly recommended by all who have adopted 


them. 


In Press, 

and will shortly be published by W. D. TICKNOR & Co., 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. By AF. 
Chomel, Professor of Clinical Medicine to the Faculty 
of Paris, Consulting Physician to the King, Physician in 
Ordinary to the Princess Royal, Officer of the Legion of 
Honor, Honorary Physician of the Hospitals, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of many other 
Academies and Learned Societies, National and Foreign. 
Translated from the 3d French edition, by F. E. Oliver, 
M.D., and W. W. Morland, M.D. au7tt 


J. W. PRENTISS & CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
KEENE, N.H, 
Publish the following valuable School Books : 
ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 
Do. do. do. 18mo. 
KEY TO ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 


TAE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CLASS BOOK. 
12mo. 


JUVENILE LESSONS. 18mo. 

—aLso— 
HALL ON THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 
RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. 12mo. 
POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN. Pearl Edition. 


NOTICE. 


J. W. PRENTISS & CO respectfully give notice to 
the Trade, and the Public generally, that they will pub- 
lish, in the spring of 1848 (and not before), a new and 
carefully Revised edition of “ Adams’s New Arithmetic, 
and Key, with Additions and Improvements by 
Author, who is sparing no pains or labor in making the 
work the most acceptable treatise on Arithmetic, for Com- 
mon Schools as well as Academies, in the United States. 
It will be done up in a style fully equal to any work of the 
kind in the country. ald it 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1847. while the American Indian worships a ged | lakes, whose stone canoe may still by zealous 








Cc. F. HOFFMAN, Eptror. 





Reviews. 


Y S UPON THE NORTH AMERICAN MYTHO- 
NOTE LOGY. 


[SECOND PAPER. ] 


«“ Ayp much he told of Metai* lore ; 
Of Wasenos we call enchanters ; 
Of water sprites called Nebanai— 
In floating logs oft packed away, 
As much at home on every shore 
As other spirits in decanters. 
From him I learned of NaBoznoo, 
The Harlequin of Indian story 
(A kind of half Deucalion, tov, 
Who beats the Greek one in his glory) ; 
And of the pigmy W ene, whose tap 
Upon the forehead, near one’s peepers, 
Will make the liveliest hunter nap 
As soundly as The Seven Sleepers ; 
And of the huge Wrenpieo race 
(The Cyclopes of Red-skin fable), 
Whose housewives for their breakfast place 
A whole cooked Indian on the table. 
Much of Pa-puck-wis too he said, 
The urchin god of fun and trickery. 
And other godlings by him led, 
And demons dancing on the head, 
As supple as a sapling hickory. 
And looking toward The Milky Way, 
Which he The Path of Spirits named, 
He told how half the soul would stay 
Around its early haunts to play, 
When God the other half had claimed ; 
And how all living Red men stand 
With half their shade in shadow land ; 
And how ali Life to Red men known 
Once walked in shapes just like our own; 
And though doomed now as brutes to walk, 
How Spirits still to brates will talk, 
And whisper blessed words of cheer 
From bush or tree they’re browsing near, 
Saying that none at last shall go 
Down to the Fiend Macuinero. 
The Vigil of Faith—Fifth Edition. 


Tue Hurons or Wyandots are said to believe | 


that the Great Spirit created two personages 
subordinate to himself, with eel seme in 
the world, called Goop and Evi, and set them 
in continual opposition. Akin to this Zoroas- 
ter-like creed is that of most of the aborigines, 
whe occupied the territory which now forms 
the Northern and Middle States of the Union; 
who, while Sa ey one GREAT Spirit 
and deprecating the evil agency of the great 
foe of “the Master of Life,” delight in an in- 
terminable calendar of minor divinities. All 
the tribes alike of the Algonquin and the 
Iroquois stock and their dependencies acknow- 
ledge the existence of a class of beings in- 
visible to the eye and removed from the cogni- 
sance of any one sense. In most of the 
Algonquin dialects this class of beings is called 


by the generic name, Manitoag (James). In | 


some of the dialects of the Iroquois it is called 
Oudaconsona, or “The Company of Spirits ” 
(Relacion); and this company is, by some 
writers (Smith’s Captivity), divided into three 
bands: Ist. A mundane troop of Spirits, like 
the Manitoag of the Ojibbeways (Schoolcrait) ; 
2d. The Heavenly Inhabitants, Careya-garuna; 
and third, the Onasharuna, or the inhabitants 
of the lower world (Smith’s Narrative). 

This army of Spirits has of course its 
leader. Among the Algonquins, Kitchi Mani- 
tou is the great good Spirit of all, while 
Machineto (or Matchi Manito) represents the 
opposing Evil Spirit (James). Among the 
Iroquois we have Owaneo and Kluneolux, 
corresponding in character with those divinities 
(Schoolcraft). Some of the most reliable of 
the early French writers upon our Northern 
tribes quoted by Lafitau, represent them as 
holding the Sun to be the great physical type 
of the good principle, and the Moon the repre- 
Sentation of the Evil principle ; and these early 
observers of two centuries since unite with 
those of our day in recording the fact that 


* Wizard. 
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in the true Eternal, he believes in the exist- 
ence ofa familiar Spirit, or éacyor, in all things, 
| animate and inanimate (Lafitau, James, School- 
| craft). The recognition of the Sun as at once 
|the emblem and the eye of the Eternal is but 
' seldom alluded to by modern observers, but the 
'traditionary belief is still traceable in the 
, usage of each pious smoker offering the first 
|incense of his calumet to the Sun, whence it 
|was originally lighted (Picart). ‘Tobacco, 
| which those not reclaimed from heathen usages, 


still believe is the choicest offering a devout | 


| Indian can make either to the great Father of 
‘all, or tohis own special tutelary divinity—is be- 
lieved in its human use to induce chastity and 


purifying the soul to prepare it for visions of 
the Spiritual world, and at the same time im- 
‘1 the seer to communicate with those around 
im (Lafitan). Yet often will the hunter in 
his tribulation part with the last morsel of this 
Specific for spirituality in himself in order to 
| propitiate some testy spirit among the Mani- 
el 
| toag, that dulls his flint or damps his priming, 
or blows his canoe upon some rough head- 
land he is trying to double in the tempest 
(Schoolcraft). 
Besides the Manitoag, the Menomonies and 
probably other bands have a second and less 








| powerful class of invisible beings of the mun- | 


| dane order, which they call Notaimotuk. These, 
|as described by Dr. James, seem to be identical 
‘in character with the Puckwees or “little 


sober all the sensual appetites, and by thus | 





| eye be seen flying before the tempest on Lake 
| Superior (Schoolcraft). Of this class is Ares- 
_koui, the god of war among the Hurons, whom 
|some of the learned (La Houtan), from the 
‘first four letters of his name, insist upon 
identifying with the Apns of Thrace, the Mars 
of Grecian Mythology. To this class, too, 
with others less familiar with wigwam story, 
_ belong Pau-Puck-wis, already mentioned as the 
tricksome Robin-good-fellow of our American 
wilds, and Mechipous and Nabozhoo, who 
/seem to be at once the Merlins and Prosperos, 
| the Cosmogynists, Necromancers, and Merry- 
| Andrews of our early world in these parts 
(“Ceremonies Religeuses,’ also Schoolcraft). 
Nabozhoo or Waniboshoo, or Manitou 
Boshoo, or Nannabush, as he is sometimes 
called, for all these names apply to the same 
mythological personage, holds a rank and sit- 
| uation somewhat like those of the Roman Pan 
(James MS.). In the solitary figures of Na- 
-bozhoo, as he is rudely represented by our 
aborigines, there is a resemblance to the Asi- 
| atic Iswara, who, in the Eastern mythology, is 
‘connected with one of the deluges of India 
‘(James and Schoolcraft. See also “ Wild 
| (s ! oolera e al 
' Scenes of the Forest and Prairie,” Bentley, 
London, 1838). Like Noah, like Deucalion, 
like Saturn, and like Iswara, Nabozhoo pre- 
served during the inundation those animals 
|and plants which were afterwards to be useful 


/to mankind. Many of the child-like legends 
| told concerning him are ludicrous in the ex- 


vanishing men” of the Ojibbeways [or Chip-| treme, and the Indians are especially fond of 


_pewas] mentioned by Schoolcraft. 
other things the phenomena of night-mare and 
dreaming tothe Notaimotuk, say that they are 
_very small Manitos (James). 

| The Puckwees, Puckwudjies, or Puck- 


cal in character with these Menomonie fairies, 
‘are described as inhabiting and loving rocky 

heights, caves, crevices, or rural and romantic 
| points of land upon the lakes, bays, and rivers, 
| particularly if they be crowned with pine 
| trees. They are depicted in the oral legends 
of the Algonquins as flitting among thickets or 
/running with a whoop up the sides of moun- 
tains and over plains. 

These Little Vanishers, “ vanishing-moun- 
tain-little-men,” as the original compound 
epithet above given must be literally translated, 
‘have a leader called Pau-puck-wis, who is 
sometimes described as tossing a tiny ball 
before him, sometimes as holding a shell to his 
ear and appearing to run away from the sound. 
He is always represented as very small and as 
frequently being invisible, vanishing and re- 
appearing to those whom he visits with his 
pranks (Algic Researches). 

In Verplanck’s Shakspeare,among the notes 
upon Midsummer-Night’s-Dream, there is a re- 
markable quotation from the writings of a 
gifted countrywoman,* who has made a most 
ingenious attempt to identify the Pau-Puck-wis 
of our American writers with the Puck of 
Shakspeare. 

A third and distinct class of imaginary beings 
is compared by Dr. James and others, to the 
demigods of classic story, and perhaps the le- 
gends respecting them should be looked upon 
as traditions referring back to actual personages 
among the progenitors of the present race. 
Of this class is Mishosha, the wizard of the 





* Mrs. Oakes Smith, whose charming Nursery books, 
entitled “ Stories for Real Children,” have led the way in 
a new style of American literature, by giving some of the 
daintiest tales in the world founded upon our own Indian 
Mythology, and which meet with delighted acceptance 
from “ the little folk.” 





those in which he figures as a perfect harle- 


The Menomonies, who attribute among quin. In some of his addresses to different 


animals and their replies one is inevitably re- 


/minded of that very ancient nursery time, 
| when one language was common to brutes and 
|men, as commemorated in the poetic periods 
| wudjoo-ininees, who are supposed to be identi- | of Mother Goose. In the more dignified pha- 
'ses of his character, however, Nabozhoo sits 


|as solemn as a sachem, pictured with a ser- 
| pent, which he either wields in ene hand like 
'the Sanscrit Iswara, or permits to coil from 
_ between his lips, as in the statue of the Roman 
Saturn (Tanner’s narrative). : 

The legends and traditions regarding all 
these characters seem to be preserved and 
passed from mouth to mouth with great fideli- 
ty—so that the lodge legends of America, of 
which we have such beautiful specimens in 
Schoolcraft’s curious Algic Researches, may in 
the hands of genius become some day as fa- 
mous and as familiar to all of us, as the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments. In wigwam lore 
there is a traditionary character who must be 
as dear to the hearts of all good red little 
children, as Santa Claus is to the white ur- 
chin. lagoo is the name of a never-wearying 
story-teller, who, like Ovid, sings the mutatas 
formas ot North American mythology, 
and who delights as much to charm the 
little folks with his entertaining stories as 
ever Santa Claus did to please them with play- 
things. It is from this Munchausen of the 
wilds that some of the lake tribes profess to 
derive their first knowledge of WEENG, the 
pigmy god of sleep. Iagoo related that one 
day going out with his dogs, he passed through 
a wide range of thickets, where he missed his 
four footed followers. He became exceedingly 
concerned, for they were faithful dogs and 
much attached to him. He called out and 
made every exertion to recover them. At 
length he came to a spot where he found them 
asleep beneath a tall weed or flower, whose 
chalice was, it seems, the residence of Weeng, 
which they had incautiously approached too 
near, After great exertions iageo aroused 
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his dogs, but not without gees, | felt the| climes have been found to generate notions 
wer of somnolency himself. As he cast up| of the strange, the marvellous, the supernatu- 
is eyes he saw the spirit of sleep poised upon ral, to hear the voices of gods on the breath 
a branch near by. He was then in the shape of the evening wind, to catch glimpses of 
of a giant insect or monetous, with many their shadowy forms through the pale mists of 
wings from his back, which made a low, deep morning, and to discover their all-powerful in- 
murmuring sound, like that produced by dis- tervention in every event of consequence 
tant falling water. Since that day the agency | enough to claim the action of a god as its so- 
of Weeng has been acknowledged alike bythe lution. They are now wilful falsifications of 
Indian mother who puts her yawning child to| the truth—intentional and deliberate suppres- 
bed, and the prosy orator among the red men sions of the truth when unfavorable, and in- 
who finds himself surrounded with a nodding ventions no less deliberate of what Lord Cas- 
audience. According to the traditions pre-|tleragh used to designate as false facts, lavor- 
served by Mr. Schoolcraft in his Algic Re- abie to individual or national character. 
searches, Weeng seldom acts directly in in-, Much of the history of the earlier recorded 
ducing sleep, but he exercises dominion over | ages was compiled by the annalists from the 
hosts of gnome-like beings who are every- funeral orations, extant in their times, which 
where present and constantly on the alert.| had been pronounced by paid or partial eulo- 
These beings are of course invisible to com- gists over the corpses of the members of great 
mon eyes. Each one of them is armed with| houses. In these funeral orations events 
a tiny puggamaugun or club, and when he ob- | which never had occurred, battles which never 
serves a person sitting or reclining under cir-| had been fought, triumphs which never had 
cumstances favorable to sleep, he nimbly been granted, were habitually, and as a matter 
climbs upon his forehead and inflicts a blow. of course, ascribed to persons who had never 
The first tap only creates drowsiness; the even held the offices or magistracies ascribed 
second makes the person lethargic, so that he to them, or seen the countries which they 


when the French captain was actually a pri- 
soner in the cabin of the ship to which Je 
Vengeur struack—and lastly, when we consider 
the singular fact that to this very day one- 
third of the French nation is ignorant of the 
fact that the battle of Trafalgar was ever 
fought, while another third believes that it re- 
sulted in a victory of the French over the 
English fleet. 

f such falsifications can be carried out at 
the present day, concerning the affairs of two 
such nations, with the eyes of the whole world 
fixed on their unprecedented war‘are, what 
wonder that in centuries long before the birth 
of Christ, long before the invention of print- 
ing, long even before the general practice of 
writing, the trath should have been so utterly 
smothered by the annalists of one vast power, 
crushing, annihilating, or absorbing all other 
nations, that it should be even a task for the 
greatest of intellects, and the most erudite of 
men, to decypher here and there a single letter 
of the truth, from among the concentrated 
masses of falsehood and misrepresentation. 

In fact, instead of its being wonderful that 
we know so little of the real history of events 


occasionally closes his eyelids; the third pro-| were supposed to have conquered. prior to the days of Cicero, Cesar, and Sal- 
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duces sleep. 


It is the constant duty of these little emis- 
saries to put every one to sleep whom they 
encounter, men, women, and children. They 
are found scattered around the beds or on 
small protuberances of the bark of Indian 
lodges. And they hide themselves in the 
kipitaugun or smoking pouch of the hunter, 
and when he sits down to light his pipe in the 
woods, are ready to fly out and exert their 
sleep-compelling power. If they succeed, 
the game is suffered to pass, and the hunter 
obliged to return to his lodge without reward 
(Algic Researches). 

In general, however, Weeng and his pigmy 
band are represented to possess friendly dis- 
positions, seeking constantly to restore vigor 
and elasticity to the exhausted body. But 
they, like the kindred elfin tribes of the Puck- 
wees, being wholly withoul judgment, sometimes 
exert their power at the hazard of reputation 
and even of life. 

[After introducing the God of Sleep to the 
reader it will now be most judicious to tax his 
attention to our subject no further till next 
week. ] 


History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Commodus, a.v. 192. By Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the 
High School, Edinburgh. Andover: Allen, 
Morril & Wardwell. 

[SECOND PAPER.] 

In a former article we stated, in general terms, 

our opinion of this very clever school book, 

and examined, so far as our limits would per- 
mit, that portion of it dedicated to the relation 





of the first, or what may be called the dark | 


and legendary ages, of the Eternal city. In 


this paper we shall proceed to fulfil our pro- | 
mise of looking somewhat into Dr. Schmitz’s | 
narrative of authentic events, related by con-| 


temporaneous authorities, and his opinions 
concerning, and portraitures of the great cha- 
racters of old. 

The commencement of this period, like the 
whole of the prior ages, is intermixed more or 
less with fiction and falsehood; but here the 
fiction and falsehood assume a totally different 
aspect. Henceforth the erroneous narratives 
of events are not the wild and poetical crea- 
tions of romantic and superstitious ages, not 
the imaginations of men existing in that semi- 
civilized state in which men of all ages and 


| These eulogiums, preserved by hereditary 
pride of family, were handed down for gene- 
rations, and probably in the end believed by 
the descendants of the falsely honored heroes 
and conquerors of nations still unsubdued and 
| free. 

| To this must be added the yet more atro- 
cious systematic falsehood of the historical 
writers, who first set about preserving facts of 
contemporaneous Roman history, of whom it 
is scarcely too much to assert that not a word 
they have recorded to the discredit of the 
/enemies, or concerning the prowess of the 
generals of Rome, can be taken for granted 
as truth, if unsupported by other authority 
than their own. 

It must be here observed that of the great- 
est war ever carried on by Rome, the war 
'which decided not only the fate of Rome and 
Carthage, but the fate of Europe and the 
world, and determined the question whether 
all the western part of the Eastern, and the 
whole of the Western hemisphere should be 
peopled and governed by the Caucasian or 
Semitic race, no record was left by the con- 
| quered party ; and that even the Greek writers 
who have written of these events, were for 
the most part copyists of the Romans, and 
‘flatterers of a people whom they in some sort 
then respected as a cognate race, and soon 
afterwards feared and cringed to as their con- 
/querors and masters. 

That such a state of things as this should 
'make almost inextricable confusion in the his- 
tory of ages when monuments were rare, the 
multiplying powers of the printing-press un- 
/known, and the arts of writing and reading 
confined to a few individuals, will cease to be 
a matter of marvel when we look at the effect 
produced even on modern history, in an age 
of unexampled light and general diffusion of 
knowledge, by the similar and similarly inten- 
tional mendacity of the French writers of the 
revolutionary era, and of the marvellously 
lying bulletins of Napoleon Bonaporte—when 
we consider that it has been related by histo- 
rian after historian, and even recorded by the 
English Alison, that the French line of battle 
ship, le Vengeur, went down in the action of 
the first of June, with French colors flying, 
and the crew shouting vive la Nation, when in 
truth the English jack was flying over the 
republican ensign, the English boats actively 





employed in saving the republican sailors, and 





lust, it is on the contrary far more a subject 
for admiration, that the great historians of 
modern days, the German Niebuhr and the 
English Arnold, have been enabled to unra- 
vel so much of this Gordian knot of ages, and 
lay before their readers the solution of so 
many vexed and difficult questions. 

Add to this again that in internal no Jess 
than external affairs, systematic falsification 


was resorted to by the one party against the 
other party of the state; that the plebeians 
almost invariably ascribe tyranny and _perse- 


cution to the patricians, while they as regu- 
larly ascribe ignorant presumption and revolu- 
tionary insubordination to the plebeians. And 
again add to this that even modern writers, 
actuated by their own aristocratic or demo- 
cratic prejudices, have adopted and exaggerat- 
ed the misstatements of contemporaneous 
jealousy and hatred, in order to suit their own 
personal opinions, or to favor the views of 
their political parties, and we shall have a fair 
idea of the difficulty which the historian of 
Rome encounters who prefers esse quam vi- 
deri, who wishes to record truths, not to re- 
count fables. 

Marvellously well Dr. Schmitz has succeed- 
ed in doing this, although we hardly think he 
has dwelt circumstantially enough on the ex- 
ceeding and wilful satuduity of the Roman 
writers, and though he has scarcely stated with 
sufficient force how very little can be believed 
concerning the exploits of certain great Roman 
houses, and perhaps how still less of the re- 
corded crimes of others. 

Of the victories attributed to the various 
chiefs of the Valerii none absolutely can be 
received as undoubted truth; much of the 
history of the Fabian house must likewise be 
esteemed fabulous. “The unquenchable ha- 
tred of the Roman aristocracy towards the 
author of an agrarian law,” to borrow the 
words of Arnold, rather than the voice of 
truth, speaks of the death of Flaminius by 
the waters of Thrasymene. “ Flaminius, 
who,” again to borrow from the same admira- 
ble historian, “ died bravely, sword in hand, 
having committed no greater military error 
than many an impetuous soldier, whose death 
in his country’s cause has been felt to throw 
a veil over his rashness, and whose memory 
is pitied and honored. The party feelings 
which have so colored the language of ancient 
writers, need not be shared by a modern his- 
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torian: Flaminius was indeed an unequal an- 
tagonist to Hannibal, but in his previous life 
as Consul and as Censor, he had served his 
country well, and if the defile of Thrasyme- 
nus witnessed his rashness, it also contains 
his honorable ve.” 

It is not without design that we have quoted 
this beautiful passage from our especial fa- 
vorite Arnold, for it is in the lack of such 
gems as this, in some want of appreciation of 
the virtues and failings of men, and in pos- 
sessing a smaller share of earnest and con- 
scientious desire to do justice to all men, even 
the dead of ages, which is so beautiful a fea- 
ture in the literary character of Arnold, that 
we find the chief defect in Dr. Schmitz. 

We do not mean to say that he is unjust by 
direct statement, or even by obvious implica- 
tion, but that he oftentimes passes in silence 
over things which he should have mentioned, 
in order to removing pre-existing opinions, 
which no doubt he thinks erroneous. 

In a few remarkable instances, remarkable 
perhaps from their being so much at variance 
with his wonted acumen and correctness, he 
has, we think, adhered too closely to the an- 
cient legends, as in the instance of the narra- 
tives concerning the defeats of the Gauls and 
the liberation of Rome by Camillus, who is 
in fact a very questionable person as regards 
the authenticity of his history, which is mixed 
up with the last of the great Roman Mythi, 
that, namely, relating the siege and fall of Veii, 
and who certainly did not either rescue Rome 
or expe! the Gauls, though he might have 
hung on their rear and harassed their retreat, 
as they departed froma the scene of their con- 
quest, from causes which we cannot now as- 
certain, but which surely were not defeat by 
any Roman army. 

Again, in the story of Valerius Corvus, who 
is said to have conquered the Gaul by the aid 
of a heaven-sent crow, whence his name, he 
does not clearly enough demonstrate its ab- 
surdity, owing, perhaps, to his believing it un- 
necessary to descant on what must be self- 
evident. 

We remember, however, when we ourselves 
gave as perfect credence to the tale of Vale- 
rius and his crow, as we did to the record of 
the death of Cleopatra or the murder of Julius 
Cesar, and we have no doubt to this moment 
there are not only pupils but teachers in the 
— States, who hold to the same simple 
aith. 

To the character of one great and good 
man, Rome’s enemy and victim, Caius Pon- 
tius of Telesia, and to the infamous and cow- 
ardly atrocity which dictated his judicial mur- 
der by the scourge and axe of the lictors, 
after being dra in chains behind the tri- 
umphal car of his victor, we are glad to see 
that he has done due justice. 

But to the first Scipio, who was defeated on 
the Ticinus by Hannibal, after failing even to 
anticipate his march across the Alps, but 


whose resolution to send his army on to its | P 


place of destination, Spain, thus effecting a 
powerful diversion, and in fact preserving that 
Important province from Punic subjugation, 
was clearly that of a great and far-sighted 
general and politician, he is perhaps scarcely 
fair. To Varro, the defeated Consul of Can- 


nz, again, he does scanty justice, for, plebeian | P°S¢ 


as he was, and not unaccused of demagogic 
artifice, it is scarcely to be credited that the 
Senate would have returned public thanks to 
him for not despairing of the republic, had he 
10 truth been guilty of any flagrant error in 
the conduct of the lost army. 

he wonderful march of Caius Claudius 


Ease | 











Nero, by which Hasdrubal was cut off on the! more than their ranks. This seems an extra- 
Metaurus, is not described with the praise it| ordinary tactic to be adopted in a plain by an 


merits—with the exception of Hannibal’s | 
gigantic exploit in marching from Spain across | 
the whole extent of hostile Gaul, and in the | 
scaling the Alps in the teeth of unfriendly 
savages, it is the finest march recorded in Ro- 
man or Greek story, perhaps the finest forced 
march on record, unless it be that of Craw- 
ford’s light division on the day subsequent to | 
Salamanca, in which men were brought di-. 
rectly into the field from a route of unexam- 
pled dread and severity. 

But in truth Dr. Schmitz languishes a little 
in his military descriptions, and in his relation 
of marches and of battles. A defect which we | 
look upon with eyes of regret, as we have 
observed that brilliant and picturesque ac- 
counts of such events, with grapbical and 
lifelike sketches of the persons engaged as | 
leaders, and some epigrammatic strictures on 
their conduct and characters, are always fa- | 
vorite passages with youthful readers. They | 
tend greatly to relieve the dullness and dry-| 
ness of mere historical narrative, and facili- 
tate the remembering events and facts, by 
awakening the imagination, and warming the | 
sensibilities of the reader, as it were, in be-| 
half of persons in some sort known to hit, | 
and either friends or enemies, admired or 
despised, but in neither capacity to be for- 
gotten. 

In this respect Dr. Schmitz falls greatly | 
short of the two great English historians of 
the present day, Arnold and Alison, both of | 
whom, although civilians, are very deservedly | 
celebrated for the vigor, spirit, and graphic 
style with which they describe events. 


It is true that in abridgment there is little | 
room for the display of such talent as this, | 
but we are inclined to think that even if fifty 
or sixty additional pages had been the result | 
of fuller and more lifelike descriptions of great | 
battles, such as Canna or Thrasymene, the 
brilliancy gained, and the additional interest 
created, would have amply compensated for | 
the extra Isbor and increased amount of matter | 
to be read by the scholar. 

Contrast, for example, Arnold and Schmitz’s 
descriptions of the decisive battle of Canna, | 
and see how while one stirs the blood like the | 
blast of a trumpet, the other falls on the ear 
spiritless and tame. ‘Then say whether the 
one will not remain fresh in the reader’s mind, 
when the other shall be forgotten. 

“ Meanwhile,” that is during the formation 
of the Carthaginian army—says Arnold, “ the 
masses of the Roman infantry were forming 
their line opposite. The sun on their left 
flashed obliquely on their brazen helmets now 
uncovered for battle, and lit up the waving 
forest of their red and black plumes, which 
rose upright from their helmets a foot and a 
half high. 


“They stood brandishing their formidable 
ila, covered with their long shields, and bear- 
ing on their right thigh the peculiar and fatal 
weapon, the heavy sword fitted alike to cut and 
to stab. On the right of the line were the Ro- 
man legions; on the left the infantry of the al- 
lies ; while, between the Roman right and the 
river, were the Roman horsemen, all of them of 
wealthy or noble families ; and on the left, op- 
d to the Numidians, were the horsemen of 
the Italians and of the Latin name. The velites 
or light infantry covered the front, and were 
ready to skirmish with the light troops and 
slingers of the enemy. Dh! 

«For some reason or other, which is not ex- 
plained in any account of the battle, the Roman 
infantry were formed in columns rather than in 
line, the files of the maniples containing many 











army inferior in cavalry, but very superior in 
infantry. Whether the Romans relied on the 
river as a protection to their right flank, and 
their left was covered in some manner which is 
not mentioned (one account would lead us to 
suppose that it reached nearly to the sea), or 
whether the great proportion of new levies 


| obliged the Romans to adopt the system of the 


phalanx, and to place their raw soldiers in the 
rear, as incapable of fighting in the front ranks 
with Hannibal’s veterans—it appears at any 


| rate that the Roman infantry, though nearly 


double the number of the enemy’s, yet formed a 


| line only of equal length with Hannibal’s. 


** The skirmishing of the light armed troops 
preluded as usual to the battle. The Balearian 
slingers slung their stones like hail into the 
ranks of the Roman line, and severely wounded 
the Consul Emilius himself. Then the Spanish 
and Gaulish horse charged the Romans front to 
front, and maintained a standing fight with them, 
many leaping off their horses and fighting on 
foot, till the Romans, outnumbered and badly 
armed, without cuirasses, with light and brittle 
spears, and with shields made only of oxhide, 
were totally routed and driven off the field. 


| Hasdrubal, who commanded the Gauls and Spa- 


niards, followed up his work effectually; he 
chased the Romans along the river till he had 
almost destroyed them ; and then, riding off to 
the right, he came up to aid the Numidians, 
who, after their manner, had been skirmishing 
indecisively with the cavalry of the Italian 
allies. These, on seeing the Gauls and Spa- 
niards advancing, broke away and fled; the 
Numidians, more effective in pursuing a flying 
enemy, chased them with unweariable speed, 
and slaughtered them unsparingly ; while Has- 
drubal, to complete his signal services on this 


| day, charged fiercely on the rear of the Roman 


infantry. 

‘*He found its huge mass already weltering in 
helpless confusion, crowded one upon another, 
totally disorganized, and fighting each man as 
he best could, but still struggling on against all 
hope by mere indomitable courage. For the 
Roman columns on the right and left, finding the 
Gaulish and Spanish foot advancing in a convex 
line or wedge, pressed forward to assail what 
seemed the flanks of the enemy’s column; so 
that being already drawn up with too narrow a 
front by their original formation, they now be- 
came compressed still more by their own move- 
ments, the right and left converging towards the 
centre, till the whole army became one dense 
column, which forced its way onwards by the 
weight of its charge, and drove back the Gauls 
and Spaniards into the rear of their own line. 
Meanwhile its victorious advance had carried it, 
like that of the English column at Fontenoy, 
into the midst of Hannibal’s army ; it had passed 
between the African infantry on its right and 
left; and now, whilst its head was struggling 
with the Gauls and Spaniards, its long flanks 
were assailed fiercely by the Africans, who, 
facing about to the right and left, charged home 
and threw it into utter disorder. In this state, 
when they were forced together into one un- 
wieldy crowd, and already falling by thousands, 
whilst the Gauls and Spaniards now advancing 
in their turn were barring further progress in 
front, and whilst the Africans were tearing their 
mass to pieces on both flanks, Hasdrubal with his 
victorious Gaulish and Spanish horsemen broke 
with thundering fury be their rear. Then 
followed a butchery which has no recorded 
equal, except the slaughter of the Persians in 
their camp, after the Greeks forced it after the 
battle of Platea.” 


What in the world can be more graphic 
and lifelike than this? We see the hosts ar- 
rayed as in a picture, we almost seem to hear 
the clang of their blades and bucklers, and 
the fierce trampling of the Gallic horsehoofs, 
and the shouts of victors and vanquished 
blended in fearful diapason. 
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What, again, can be more matter of fact or 
tamer than the following ? 


“ These Consuls, who were expected to put 
an end to the war with one blow, led into the field 
an army of 80,000 foot and of 6,000 horse. 
With these forces they entered Apulia, and 
pitched their camp on the banks of the Aufidus, 
not far from the little town of Canne, where 
they kept their stores. Hannibal had no more 
elephants, but his cavalry was excellent. Can- 
ne was taken by him under the very eyes of the 
Romans, who were timid and not inclined to 


venture upon a decisive battle, though the Con- | 


sul Varro was anxious to strike the blow. 
After a long delay, which it is difficult to ac- 
count for, the fatal battle was fought on the 
second of August. It is said that Hannibal had 
taken such a position, that a high wind which 
usually rose at morn, blew the dust into the 
faces of the Romans, and that on the day be- 
fore the battle he had ordered the fields to be 
eae in order to increase the dust. The 

omans advanced against the retreating centre 
of the Gauls, but were outflanked on both sides 
by the Africans, and though tired were obliged 
to maintain the fight against the latter. The 
Roman cavalry was unable to cope with the 
Spaniards, and being surrounded on all sides 
the Romans were pressed together and cut to 
pieces.” 


With this extract we must close this paper, 
stating only in justice to the author that this | 
deficiency in his military narrative is a slight | 
matter, as compared with the many excellen- 
ces of his history. The singular ability, per- 
spicuity, and fulness of his details concerning 
the constitution, the laws, the religion, the 
polity, and the social usages of the Romans, 
alone would suffice to render it a work of very 
superior merit; but these excellences are not 
alone—far from it. We consider it, as we 
have said in a former article, as indisputably 
the best school book on the highly interesting 
subject it treats, existing in the English lan- 

uage, and we trust that it will be immediate- 
y and universally adopted as a text book in 
this country. 

Meanwhile, we regret to learn from their 
advertisement that the publishers are likely 
to be deprived of the fruits of their enterprise, 
by what would seem to be unwarrantable in- 
terference on the part of some other house, 
we know not and care not whose. But we 
regard such things as detrimental alike to 
publishers and authors. We should really 
suppose that in the wide waters of the literary 
sea there were fish enough for the nets of all, 
without the recourse of any to piracy or 
poaching. The work is neatly and creditably 
got up, and does honor to the gentlemen who 
have been the first to introduce it in this 
country. 


_— 


General History of the Christian Religion and 


Church. From the German of Dr. Au- 
gustus Neander, Translated from the 
Second and Improved Edition, by Joseph 
Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy in the University of Vermont. 
Volume First. Boston. 1847. 
WE hail the appearance of this long-expected 
work with pleasure. It is now not less than 
ten or twelve years since it has been known 
to be in progress, and, indeed, nearly ready for 
publication. Then came the years of pecuniary 
convulsion and distress, when no publisher 
was willing to take the risk of so extensive a 
work; and, again, when the prospect grew 
better, a new and revised edition of the original 
by the author rendered it necessary for the 
translator to do most of his work over a second 
time. Happily, all these difficulties are sur- 
mounted; and the First Volume now lies 


before us, the pledge and the first fruits of a 
new and important epoch in the science of 
Ecclesiastical History as cultivated in the 
English tongue. 

The history of the Church admits of three 
different methods of treatment. The first is 
in the form of annals, in which the events of 
each year are succinctly detailed in their 
proper order, and thus each year is treated as 
a whole. The great work of Baronius is an 
example of this method. It is excellent for 
the mere purposes of reference, but the thread 
of history is in this way continually broken, 
| the connexion of events is mostly lost sight of, 
‘and they stand forth merely as isolated facts. 
| The second method divides the course of time 
into centuries, as in the works of Mosheim 
and the Centuriators of Magdeburg. This 
method is better than the former, inasmuch as 
some order and connexion may be shown in 
the events of a hundred years. Still, the 
division is arbitrary and often unnatural, since 
it may and often does happen, that one century 
ends and another begins in the very midst of 
an important epoch or cluster of events. For 
example, the French revolution and its im- 
mediate consequences belong neither to the 
eighteenth nor to the nineteenth century alone ; 
but are closely linked together in both. To 





——— 
tian morals: (3) The history of ecclesi- 
astical literature. This latter head has some- 
times been treated in the form of statistics, or 
chronologically, as in the great work of Cave 
on the ecclesiastical writers. The second 
head has been mostly neylected, while the first 
has usually been regarded as belonging, not to 
Church history, but to Polemic Theology. 


A good history of the Christian church ought 
obviously to include all the preceding branches 
and particulars. An exhibition of the external 
‘events, features, and characteristics of the 
church, its rise and progress, its prosperity and 
persecutions, its order and government, its 
forms and worship, is but the body, which with- 
out the soul is dead. {[t is the vital spirit of 
the church, the great life-giving principles im- 
parted by its Divine Founder, Repentance 
_anD Fait, as exercised and manifested in love 
to God and man,—it is development of these in 
the church which ought to constitute the great 
object and unity of its history. These are the 
soul. In all things else the history of the 
church is like the history of other human com- 
munities, both in its conflicts and its triumphs; 
here it stands upon peculiar and holy ground. 


Of the great work of Neander here under 
review, it is not too much to say, that it comes 








avoid such difficulties, therefore, the third | nearer to fulfilling the fundamental objects of 
method divides the history of the Church into | ecclesiastical history as above enumerated, 
periods, during each of which some creat. than any other extant. It has been to him 
feature or characteristic serves to bind the | throughout a labor of love, as well as the 
events together, and give unity to the whole. | crowning labor of his life. Neander has often 
Thus, for instance, the interval from the close been compared with the apostle John, in re- 
of the New Testament history till the triumph | spect to that gentleness and holy contemplative 
of Christianity over Heathenism, in the person | spirit which characterizes both. It has marked 
of Constantine the Great, in the beginning of | his life, and it marks especially this work, in 
the fourth century, constitutes a period, during | Which in that spirit he surveys the progress of 
‘which the Church was engaged in a constant the church of Christ on earth. 
struggle with the power of the pagan state. | The whole work is divided into periods, and 
From Constantine to the death of Pope Gre-| the external history is related mainly in order 
gory I. is another period, during which the | to manifest the inward life. The first volume 
power of councils, of the hierarchy, and of the | covers the first period, from the apostolic age 
papacy, was in the process of development. |to Constantine. A brief statement of the ar- 
This mode of division allows to each period of | rangement will show the plan and character of 
history a fullness and completeness of treat- the work. 
ment, which presents it as a whole before the} An introduction of 68 pages, written in a 
mind of the reader and student, and secures | calm and philosophic spirit, brings before us 
for it an impression that is distinct, deep, and | the religious condition of the Roman, Greek, 
permanent. and Jewish world, when Christianity appeared 
The history of the Church has also been | and began to make progress. If this has less 
treated as it regards the objects  vivacity, it has nevertheless more depth, than 
embraced in its scope. Strictly speaking, the | the calghianed essay of Tholuck on the like 
Church has its external and internal history.| subject. The period or volume is then divided 
The former of these—the external—is again | into four sections. Sec. I occupies 110 pages, 
subdivided into three parts, viz. (1) The history and treats of the spread of Christianity and its 
of the origin, spread, and limitations of the diffusion in particular districts, the persecutions 
churches, their external relations, prosperity, of Christians, and the written attacks upon 
persecutions ; also, collateral events, as the Christianity. Sec. II. contains the account of 
crusades, and, in modern times, missions: (2) | the constitution, discipline, and schisms of the 
The constitution and government of the several church, in '70 pages. In Sec. III. we have in 
communities or churches, the rise and powers | 57 pages the history of Christian life and 
of the priesthood, the papacy, and the like ;| Christian worship, including the sacraments ; 
among Protestants, the democratic form, the | the former topic here comprising also Christian 
alliance of Church and State, ete.: (3) The! morals. Thus far we have mainly the exter- 
history of worship, the origin of rites and | nal history in 267 pages. The rest of the 
ceremonies, etc. ‘This last division has more | volume, or Sec. IV. containing 384 pages, is 
usually been treated of under the head of Ec- | devoted to the internal history of the church, or 
clesiastical Antiquities, as in the works of! rather of Christianity viewed as a system ot 
Bingham, Augusti, and others. The other two | doctrines to be received by faith and carried out 
heads have not unfrequently been regarded as | in practice. The great object is to show the 


alone constituting the proper subject of Ec- 
clesiastical history. Yet the internal history 
is not less important, especially in its bearings 
upon the mind and the heart of the Church. 
It comprises: (1) The history of doctrines, 
showing the form and manner in which the 
various doctrines of faith have been held in 
different ages, and the gradual progress of 
their development ; (2) The history of Chris- 





unity and development of true Christianity 
amid the conflicts and assaults of all the vari- 
ous sects and tendencies ; tirst the Judaists and 
| Gnostics from without, with their lesser ramiti- 
cations ; and afterwards with those arising from 
within, as the Montanists, the Alexandrian 
school, &c. After this we have the history of 
the more eminent teachers of the church, 25 
the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, the 
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teachers of Asia Minor, of North Africa, of 
Rome, and of Alexandria. 

It is unnecessary to remark, that all the dis- 
cussions are conducted in the mildest spirit, 
and are founded on the most profound learn- 
ing, especially in all that relate to, or can be 
drawn from, the sources of church history. 
The biographical sketches are exceedingly in- 
teresting, and give us a better acquaintance 
with the spirit and character of the early fa- 
thers, than can well be elsewhere obtained. 

One word as to the translation, and we have 
done. Professor Torrey has long been known 
as an accurate and elegant scholar, having. 
likewise a fine command of the English lan-| 
guage. He is also at home in the German | 
language and fey ; he has been twice in | 
Germany, and is personally acquainted with | 


Neander. It is no easy matter to translate : 


Neander well; his periods are long and some- 
times involved; and his style is heavy even to | 
Germans. We know of no one in this coun- 
try or elsewhere, who would be likely to dothe 
work better than Professor Torrey, if as well. | 
He has not disappointed us; but has done his | 
work well and faithfully. We have, indeed, 
seen some cavillings at particular sentences, | 
as if not made sufficiently English. To such | 
occasional oversights all translators are more | 
or less liable; and we apprehend if such cavil- 
lers were tochange places with Professor Tor- 
rey, the tables would be much more than 
turned. 


The Protector: A Vindication by J. H. 
Merle DAubigné, D. D. New York: 
Robert Carter. 


WE opened this volume in the hope that we. 
should find the man Cromwell there—a true 
portraiture of the great, fervid, earnest English | 
democrat, who stood up manfully in the face | 
of custom and power, to protect the rights of 
man. We did hope that we might find the | 
broad-cast features of him who eschewed 
falsehood in every shape, even so much that 
he would have the moles and excrescences of | 
his countenence fully indicated upon the can- 
vas, as part and parcel of himself. Carlyle 
has done much, very much, patiently and 
most lovingly, yet his lumbering matter but 
gives usa “ Man of the Mountains,” a huge, 
shadowy, uncouth shape, while we have a 
right to look for a work from some source in| 
which Cromwell shal! stand before us in the | 
distinct, stern majesty of statuesque propor- | 
tion. Such a work is yet to be written—we | 
wonder that no New England mind sympathiz- | 
ing with the great Puritan has ever under-. 
taken it ; and yet that very sympathy might be | 
a bar to the wise adjustment of material, and 


we should have, not a biography but a cant— | 


not the Man, but an elucidation of Theory, as | 
in the work before us. 

At this late day, no one is likely to doubt 
the sincerity of Oliver Cromwell in the length 
and breadth of his Calvinism ; the question is 
not one of religion, as D’Aubigné assumes, but 
of consistent, and high manly purpose. Did 
he or did he not stand up for human rights ?— 
or was he but the creature of selfish ambition, 
adroitly grasping at circumstances? Was he 
or was he not true to the truth that was in 
him, or was he but a consummate hypocrite, 
mocking his Maker with long prayers ad- 
dressed to the ears of men ? 

This is the question, not whether he was a 
Christian or no, as our author has bent his 
strength to prove. We apprehend a Christian 
Who acted from no other impulse would 
scarcely resist oppression—when smitten upon 
one cheek he would turn the other also—if 











persecuted in one city he would fly to another 
—he would render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cwsar’s, reserving for God the things that 
are God’s, even the first fruits of the spirit. 
Such are the men who flee to caves and moun- 
tains, and shake from their feet the dust of 
earth, that they may worship God in the 
singleness of their heart—such were the men 
who went out from their own pleasant land, 
living in exile, that so they might have space 
for the wrestlings of the spirit, as did the Pil- 
grims, who had taken up the mournful 
burden, 


** We return, we return no more,” 


and settled themselves for a space in Holland, 
while Oliver Cromwell was yet a stout boy 
conning his horn book; and who, once more 
exiled, were just building their first log cabins 
in America in 1620, at the very time that 
Oliver Cromwell was celebrating his marriage 
with Elizabeth Bourchier—to appearance a 
right worthy youth of twenty-one, not hypo- 
chondriac as yet, not given to fastings and 
strugglings, and wrestlings for “ enlarge- 
ment,” for his time is not yet come, and the 
urgencies of a mission have not disturbed the 
smooth current of un-foreseeing youth. 

No, the question is not one of quality in one 
point, but the whole. If to fast and pray, to cast 
all things upon God, referring all things to him, 
with searchings of the Scriptures, and austeri- 
ty of life constitute a Christian, Oliver Crom- 


/well was one, in common with the wise and 


the imbecile who have sunk to their forgotten 
graves,—this is the great problem which man 
must solve with his Maker, every man for 
himself—but over and above this, Oliver 


Cromwell stood up face to face with men, | 


competing with power, countervailing treach- 
ery, withstanding wrong. And it is the man 
Oliver, thus standing man to man, which we 
wish to see re-produced, and which as yet has 
not been done. We want the accomplished 
and successful soldier re-produced, the leader 
of that band yclept Ironsides, who was able to 
indoctrinate a rude soldiery with a sentiment 
stronger than that strongest in an English 
mind, loyalty. We want over and above this 
the true Man, whom the great Milton invoked 
to “save the free conscience” of men, a 
searching invocation which no man in his 
senses would or could address to a hypocrite. 
Hear him— 


** To the Lord General Cromwell. 


«* Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a 
cioud 
Not of war only, but distractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast 
ploughed, 
And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pur- 
sued. 
While Darwin stream, with blood of Scots 
imbrued, 
And Dunbar fields resound thy praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureat wreath. Yet much 
remains 
To conquer still; peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war: new foes arise 
Threat’ning to bind our souls with secular 
chains ; 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their 
maw.” 


The understanding of mankind has been too 
long insulted by this cry of hypocrisy against 
Cromwell—no masses of men are swayed for 
any length of time by pretence, or humbug, as 
the phrase now is—truth and earnestness, 
have, as it were, a mesmeric attraction, while 








their opposites cause an instinctive and un- 
defined recoil. It was this singleness of pur- 
pose, this earnest, tangible directness, which 
drew the great middling interest of England to 
the feet of the Protector—it was his manful 
stand against royal encroachment and papal 
subtlety which made his name a rallying point 
for the truth. He stood not against the King, 
but for the people—not against religion but 
popery ; and the disgust and abhorrence which 
wrung groans from his great heart at the 
sight of freeborn Englishmen standing in pil- 
lories, and having their ears “ cropped” like 
felons, only because they had presumed to 
worship God after the promptings of that same 
“free conscience” of which Milton speaks, 
| was but the echo of every British heart ; and 
when he laid his hand upon the mace of office 
|in the House of Parliament, saying—* take 
he this bauble,” it was because the false- 
hood of a king and the treachery of ministers 
_had taken from it the sacredness of symbolic 
| import, and it lay there a mockery. 

Whatever Oliver Cromwell was, he obeyed 
but the promptings of a spirit struggling for 
the true, grieving at oppression, and strong to 
resist it. He had seen Felton perish like a 
coward after his fanatic hand had plunged its 
dagger into the breast of Buckingham—he had 
seen the great Raleigh fall from the blow of 
an axe which had been more than twelve 
years suspended over his head, and seen him 
hurry the executioner, “lest his ague should 
|return and men should say he shook from 
‘fear ;” he had seen men leave their country 
that they might be secure from interference in 
every shape where religion was concerned— 


and these things naturally caused him to dis- 








| trust human judgment and seek fora higher prin- 
ciple of action—a something by which even 
_ kings should be bound and made to stand as God’s 
representatives of justice as well as of power: he 
| found this in a deep religious nature, in the 
| recognition of a hidden theocracy whose will 
| should be made manifest to the prayerful and 
| believing, who should thus be led to a know- 
| ledge of the good and the true. God help us ; 
| if this be not the truth to our minds as well as 
to that of Oliver Cromwell, we are but blocks— 
talking beasts of the field, from whom the 
image of our Maker has clean died out. 
It was thus that Cromwell and others learn- 
| ed the beauty and supremacy of law—and that 
Milton wrote “the Kings of England may be 
| judged even by the laws of England ; and they 
| have their proper judges.” Alas! poor obsti- 
| nate Charles, these were terrible doctrines for 
| thee—and thou did’st not have eyes to see the 
| might of the lion whose paw was on thy royal 
| shoulder, till it was too late; thou did’st not 
see how earnestly the people not only desired, 
and would have freedom from Popery, but 
longed to divorce the Church from the State, 
as that same people of England, though so 
long baffled, will insist upon doing hereafter. 
Again Milton says, “God has put no arms 
into the Church’s hand but those of patience 
and innocence, prayer and ecclesiastical disci- 
pline ; but in the commonwealth, all the mag- 
istracy are by him intrusted with the preserva- 
tion and execution of the laws, with the 
power of punishing and revenging ; he has put 
the sword into their hands.” * * * * * 
Certainly, if no people in their right wits ever 
committed the government either to a ay | or 
other magistrates, for any other purpose than 
for the common good of them all, there can be 
no reason why, fo prevent the ulter ruin of them 
all, they may not as well take it back again from 
a king, as from other governors; nay, and it 
may with far greater ease be taken from one 
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than from many. And to invest any mortal 
creature with power over themselves, on any terms 
than upon trust, were extreme madness.” 

Bold, radical language this, yet involving 
the principles for which we as a people were 
subsequently compelled to make a stand, and 
which became the ground-work of our decla- 
ration of rights. Courageous men were ye of 
the Commonwealth; one shudders at your 
daring, for the human breast recoils from the 
act of dabbling royal locks with blood—and it 
may be that terrible thoughts surged in the 
bosom of the stout Cromwell when a strong 
impulse sent him to the coffin of his unworthy 
but still lineal sovereign, overtaken by a dread- 
ful retribution. 

Historians have labored ingeniously enough 
to fix the character of hypocrisy and cunning 
upon this broadcast image of a true man; but 
it will not do—to sustain through so long a 
period, the seeming of sanctity only, to pre- 
serve only the appearance of things while the 
reality is wanting, through such times of ur- 
gency and such vicissitudes as would bewilder 
an ordinary man with his best earnestness, 
would require an incarnation of the spirit of 
— himself, girded with the conviction 

t 
** To be weak is to be miserable ;” 
and resolved 


** To wage by force or guile eternal war ;” 


no, even Cromwell, concentrated as were his 
powers, was not equal to this. The fact that 
all the ribald jests of a licentious and over- 
witty court have not been able to affix a single 
stain to his moral character; that the wit of 
Hudibras, with all its spasmodic conceits, 
tolerated only in the absence of better, and be- 
cause power had given them currency, has not 


been able to make him or his party ridiculous, 


roves that there was an inherent worthiness 
in the man himself, and in the rights for which 
he made a stand, which the common human 
mind will perceive and appreciate, however 
time and circumstances may distort or cover 
them with rubbish. The prayer of the out- 
wearied great man upon that night of storm 
and tempest which preceded his dissolution— 
(the elements sympathize when those belonging 
to the great are about to be dissolved, and 
=— to the scattering as they did at the 
eath of Napoleon in like manner) ; that pray- 
er of Cromwell, is answer enough when the 
abe. of his aims in life are impeached. 
one but a sincere, right-desiring man could 
thus lift up his heart to God :— 


** Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched 
creature, I am in covenant with Thee through 
grace. And I may, I will come to Thee for Thy 
people. Thou hast made me, though very un- 
worthy, a mear_instrument to do them some 
good, and Thee service ; and many of them have 
set too high a value upon me, though others 
wish and would be glad of my death ; Lord, 
however Thou dispose of me, continue and go 
on to do good for them. Pardon thy foolish 
people! Forgive their sins and do not forsake 
them, but love and bless them. Give them con- 
sistency of judgment, one heart, and mutual 
love ; and go on to deliver them, and with the 
work of reformation; and make the name of 
Christ glorious in the world. Teach those who 
look too much on Thy instruments, to depend 
more upon Thyself? Pardon such as desire to 
tram) dle upon the dust of a eer worm ; for they 
are Thy people too. And pardon the folly of 
this short prayer. And give me rest for Jesus 
Christ's sake, to whom, with Thee and Thy 


Holy Spirit, be all honor and glory, now and 
forever! Amen.” 


Cromwell died worn out in the service of 
England—with none to succeed him, whose 


gether the broad fabric of a commonwealth, 
which held its existence only by the might of 
a single man. The restoration, with all its 
wantonness of misrule, was unable to root out 
the which had been achieved; or to send 
far back the wheels of reform. The sturdy 
English mind still clang and will cling to the 
truths so obtained, and the most subtle weapons 
of Jesuitism will be insufficient to shackle a 
people which, subsequent to Cromwell’s day, 
sent a James into exile, and the reflex of 
whose movements consigned our own gallant 
Leisler to the block, and finally wrested from 
the British crown the fairest colonies, of which 
any earthly potentate could ever boast. 

What though the ashes of the mighty dead 
were heaped and scattered upon the earth, and 
the massive bones swung to and fro upon a 
gibbet, the truth did not live in these dry bones 
but in the utterances which had gone forth, 
and with which “ all Europe rings from side 
to side,” even to this day. It has been a fa- 
vorite way of weak tyrants to expose the ashes 


the thoughts which once gave their ashes vi- 
tality still animated inert matter, and caused it 
to rebel against the imprisonment even of the 
tomb. It was thus the great Condé swung 
upon the gibbet, and the ashes of John Wick- 
lille were scattered into the Swift, and in the 
quaint language of Fuller, “ This brook has 
conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into the 
Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into 
the main Ocean ; and thus the ashes of Wick- 
liffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which 
now is dispersed the world over.” 

Again, we must say, that little is gained in 
the way of biography by the work of D’Au- 
bigné ; it will serve its value to minds of a 
certain cast, and will do away something of the 
mist of prejudice which has so long shrouded 
Cromwell from the common eye, but as a work 
of art, it is of little or no value. 


Cromwell, drawn up by Milton, as being re- 
markable for the skill and elegance which it 
exhibits, as well as showing the tone of feel- 
ing and expression which prevailed under the 
Protectorate :— 


** To the most serene and potent Prince, Louis, 
King of France. 


** Most sERENE AND POTENT Kino, Mosr 
AuGusT FRIEND AND ALLY. 


** Your Majesty may recollect that during the 
negotiation between us for the renewing of our 
alliance (which many advantages to both na- 
tions, and much damage to their common ene- 


been very auspiciously done), there happened 
that miserable slaughter of the people of the 
Valleys ; whuse cause, on all sides deserted and 
trodden down, we recommended with the great- 
est earnestness and commiseration to your mercy 
and protection. Nor do we think your Majesty, 
for your own part, has been wanting in an office 
so pious and indeed so human, in so far as either 
by authority or favor you might have influence 
with the Duke of Savoy: we certainly, and 
many other princes and states, by embassies, by 
letters, by entreaties directed thither, have not 
been wanting. 

** After that most sanguinary massacre, which 
spared neither age nor sex, there was at last a 
peace given; or rather, under the specious 
name of peace, a certain more disguised hos- 
tility. The terms of the peace were settled in 
your town of Pignerol: hard terms indeed, but 
such as those indigent and wretched people, 
after suffering all manner of cruelties and atro- 
cities, might gladly acquiesce in ; if only, hard 
and unjust as they are, they were adhered to. 





They are not adhered to: the purport of every 


grasp was broad and strong enough to hold to- 


of the great—poor instruments are they—as if 


We subjoin the following state paper of | 


mies, resulting therefrom, now testify to have | 
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one of them is, by false interpretation and va- 
rious subterfuges, eluded and violated. Man 
of these people are ejected from their old habita- 
tions; their religion is prohibited to many ; new 
taxes are exacted ; a new fortress has been built 
over them, out of which soldiers frequently sal- 
lying plunder or kill whomsoever they meet. 
Moreover, new forces have of late been privily 
got ready against them ; and such as follow the 
Romish religion are directed to withdraw from 
among them within a limited time; so that 
everything seems now again to point towards the 
extermination of all those unhappy people whom 
the former massacre had left. 

** Which now, O most Christian King, I be- 
seech and obtest thee, by thy right hand which 
pledged a league and friendship with us, by the 
sacred honor of that title of Most Christian,— 
permit not to be done ; nor let such license of 
butchery be given, I do not say to any prince, 
(for indeed no cruelty like this could come into 
the mind of any prince, much less into the 
tender years of that young prince, or into the 
woman’s heart of his mother), but to those most 
cursed assassins, who, while they profess them- 
seives the servants and imitators of Christ our 
Saviour, who came into the world to save sin- 
ners, abuse His merciful name and command- 
ments to the cruellest slaughterings of the inno- 
cent. Snatch, thou who art able, and who in 
such an elevation art worthy to be able, these 
poor suppliants of thine, fromm the hands of mur- 
derers, who, lately drunk with blood, are again 
athirst for it, and think convenient to turn the 
discredit of their own cruelty upon the score of 
their prince’s. Suffer not either thy titles or the 
frontiers of thy kingdom to be polluted with that 
discredit, or the all-peaceful Gospel of Christ to 
| be soiled by that cruelty, in thy reign. Remem- 
ber that these very people became subjects of 
thy ancestor, Henry, that great friend to Pro- 
testants ; when Lesdiguiéres victoriously pur- 
sued the Savoyard across the Alps, through 
those same valleys, where indeed lies the most 
commodious pass to Italy, The instrument of 
their surrender is yet extant in the public acts 
of your kingdom: in which this among other 
things is specified and provided against, That 
these people of the valleys should not thereafter 
| be delivered over to any one except on the same 
/conditions under which thy invincible ancestor 
had received them into fealty. This protection 
they now implore : the protection promised by 
thy ancestor they now suppliantly demand from 
thee, the grandson. To be thine rather than his 
whose they now are, if by any means of ex- 
change it could be done, they would wish and 
prefer : if that may not be, thine at least by suc- 
cor, by commiseration and deliverance. 

“ There are likewise reasons of state which 
might induce thee not to reject these people of 
| the valleys flying to thee for refuge : but I would 
|not have thee, so great a king as thou art, be 
_moved to the defence of the unfortunate by other 

reasons than the promise of thy ancestors and 
thy own piety and royal benignity and greatness 
of mind. So shall the praise and fame of this 
most worthy action be unmixed and clear ; and 
thyself shalt find the Father of Mercy, and his 
Son Christ the King, whose name and doctrine 
thou shalt have vindicated from this hellish 
cruelty, the more favorable and propitious to 
thee through the whole course of thy life. 

** May the Almighty, for His own glory, for 
the safety of so many most innocent Christian 
men, and for your true honor, dispose your 
Majesty to this determination. 

* Your Majesty’s most friendly 
** OriveR, PRoTecToR or THE ComMMON- 
WEALTH oF ENGLAND. 
* Westminster, 26th May, 1658.” 

















THE LAW IN THE HEART. 
** Nor could I ever think ‘ 
A mortal law of power or strength sufficient, 
To abrogate the unwritten law divine, 
een eternal, not like thine 
yesterday, but made ere time began.” 
[ Sophocles.) 
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THE VOICE OF THE BROOK. 


Ir cometh to me ever, 
That melancholy voice,— 

When the joyous tones of morning 
Would bid my soul rejoice, 

When the noontide ray has silenced 
The tone of bird and bee, 

When the star of Evening waketh 
Earth’s vesper melody ,— 

It cometh to me ever, 
That low and tender song 

Which the hidden brook is pouring 
As it flows unseen along. 


It cometh to me ever, 
That solemn undertone,— 

When sounds of mirth are in the air 
It seems a far-off moan ; 

But when sad memories awake, 
And life seems lone and drear 

Its voice of melody gives out 
A hymn of holy cheer ; 

And sometimes too, in moody hour, 
It falleth on my ear 

With a sound as of the rustling wings 
Of guardian angels near. 


It cometh to me ever, 

In the silent hours of night,— 
When my spirit comes unwilling back 
From Dreamland’s worlds of light ; 

When its golden gates are closing, 
And I linger still to hear 

The music of those angel harps 
That charmed my sleeping ear,— 

Then comes the moaning of the brook, 
With fancy’s music blending, 

Like the wail of human love and grief 
Mid seraph choirs ascending. 


It cometh to me ever,— 
Howe’er the air is stirred 

With noisier sounds of busy life, 
That singing brook is heard ; 

It cometh like the mystic voice 
Which, e’en mid care and strife 

Is whispering to our secret souls 
A dream of holier life,— 

The voice, which, when on danger’s brink 
Our heedless feet have trod, 

Tells us that still within us dwell 
The oracles of God 


Emma C. Emsury. 





Extracts from New Books. 

A LirE or Surry, t by Thomas Medwin, 

has just been issued in London, from which 

we extract the following version of a melan- 
choly and oft described scene :— 


“At Spezzia the people of the place told me 
where the bodies of my friends had been cast on 
shore: they had been thrown on the beach, not 
together, but several miles apart, and the Eng- 
lish boy’s five miles from that of Shelley. The 
following verses, written in his eighteenth year, 
recurred to me, which seem entirely out of 
os where they stand, and as poets sometimes 

ave been inspired by a sort of second-sight, 
were prophetic that the ocean would be his 
grave. 
* To-morrow comes ! 

Cloud upon cloud with dark and deepening mass 

Roll o'er the blackened waters; the deep roar 

Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 

Tempest unfolds his pinions o’er he gloom 

That shrouds the boiling surge ; the pitiless fiend 

Tie and —) — his prey, 

be wv veuse! a grave 


“I arrived at Pisa some hours later than I 
could have wished, for Lord Byron and Leigh 
Hunt and Trelawney, had been engaged since 
the morning in burying Shelley’s remains. The 
history of this funeral pyre has been so much 
misrepresented, that I shall premise it with a 
few observations. Fourteen days elapsed be- 
tween the logs of the schooner and the finding of 
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the corpses of my friends, and neither of them 
were in a stale to be removed to consecrated 
ground; but an obstacle to such removal under 
any circumstances, was, that by the quarantine 
laws, their triends were not permitted to have 
possession of their relics. The laws with re- 
spect to everything cast on land by the sea, 
being, that it must be burned, in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of any remnant bringing the 
plague into Italy. 

* A consultation took place between Byron, 
Hunt and Trelawney, on this subject. It had 
not only been the oft-repeated wish of Shelley 
to be buried at Rome, and there rejoin his fa- 
vorite child William, who lay there, but he had 
left it as a sacred clfarge to Lord Byron, whom 
he had appointed as executor to his will, to fulfil 
this office of friendship for him. Even had the 
state of Shelley’s corse admitted of being 
transported to Rome, they were assured by the 
authorities that no representation of theirs 
would have altered the law ; and were it not for 
the kind and unwearied exertions of Mr. Daw- 
kins, charge d’affaires at Florence, permission 
would not have been gained for Mrs. Shelley to 
receive the ashes, after they had been consumed. 
I say, I arrived at Pisatoolate. True to his en- 
gagement, Byron and his friends had gone that 
day to perform the singular and pious duty of 
watching his funeral pyre, in order that the 
ashes might be sent to the English cemetery at 
Rome. They came to a spot marked by an old 
withered pine-tree, and near it, on the beach, 
stood a solitary ruined hut, covered with thatch. 
The place was well chosen for a poet’s grave. 
Some few weeks before, I had ridden with 
Shelley and Byron to the very spot, which I 
have since visited in sad pilzrimage. Before 
them lay a wide expanse of the blue Mediterra- 
nean, with the islands of Elba and Gorgona 
visible in front; Lord Byron’s yacht, the Boli- 
var, riding at anchor at some distance in the 
offing. On the other side appeared an almost 
illimitable sandy wilderness, and uninhabitable, 
only broken here and there by stunted shrubs, 
twisted by the sea-breeze, and stunted by the 
barrenness and drought of the ground in which 
they strove to grow, At equi-distance, along the 
coast, rose high square towers, for the double 
purpose of protecting the coast from smugglers, 
and enforcing the quarantine regulations. This 
view was completed by a range of the far-off 
Italian Alps, that from their many folded and 
volcanic character, as well as from their marble 
summits, gave them the appearance of glittering 
snow ; to finish the picture, and as a foreground, 
was placed a remarkable group. 

** Lord Byron with some soldiers of the coast 
guard, stood about the burning pyre, and Leigh 
Hunt, whose feelings and nerves could not carry 
him through the scene of horror, lying back in 
the carriage ; the four post-horses panting with 
the heat of the noonday sun, and the fierceness 
of the fire’ The solemnes: of the whole cere- 
mony was the more felt by the shrieks of a soli- 
tary curlew, which perhaps attracted by the 
corpse, wheeled in narrow circles round the 
pile, so narrow that it might have been struck 
with the hand. The bird was so fearless, that it 
could not have been driven away. I am indebt- 
ed to one of the party present, for the interest- 
ing particulars of this scene, but must add to :t 
Leigh Hunt’s account. He says—‘ The weather 
was beautifully fine. The Mediterranean, now 
soft and liquid, kissed the shore, as if to make 
peace with it. The yellow sand and blue sky 
entirely contrasted with one another, marble 
mountains touched the air with coolness, and 
the flame of the fire bore towards Heaven its 
vigorous amplitude, waving and quivering with 
the brightness of inconceivable beauty. It 
seemed as if it contained the glassy essence of 
volatility. One might have expected a sun- 
bright countenance to look out of it, coming once 
more before it departed, to thank the friends who 
had done their duty.’ 

‘* | have understood that Leigh Hunt was much 
offended at the account above given respecting 
the carriage, but why I am at a loss to guess. 


——— —_________ | 
To what purpose should he have stood for some 
hours by the side of the scorching furnace, when 
there were so many others of stronger nerves, 
and of better health, present? This extreme 
sensitiveness on his part is much out of place, 
for neither my informant nor myself had the 
slightest intention of throwing on him a taunt, 
or taxing him with the slightest dereliction of 
duty. His regard for Shelley is not to be ques- 
tioned. The very excess of feeling that he dis- 
played, might, in default of other proofs, have 
best testified it. 

_“* But Byron was unable long to withstand the 
sight, or perhaps the heat, and by way of dis- 
traction, swam off to his yacht. 

‘** Writing to Mr. Moore, he says,— 

“«The other day, at Via Reggio,’—he does 
not specify the day of the burning,—‘ I thought 
proper to swim off to my schooner, the Bolivar, 
in the offing, and thence to shore again, about 
three miles or better, in all. As it was at mid- 
day, under a broiling sun, the consequence has 
been a feverish attack;’ and then he adds, in 
another paragraph of the same letter, though 
not connecting the burning with the swimming, 
—‘* We have been burning the bodies of Shelley 
and Williams. You can have no idea what an 
extraordinary effect such a funeral pyre has on a 
desert shore, with mountains in the background, 
and the sea before,—the singular appearance the 
salt and frankincense give to the flames.’ 

** Much objection has been started to these ac- 
cessories to the funeral pyre, which have been 
condemned as bearing the character of a heathen 
rite; but without them it would not only have 
been dangerous to have assisted at the ceremony, 
but from the state of the body it would have been 
intolerable. 

** In the evening I saw Lord Byron. He was 
in a high state of fever, from the excitement of 
the day, combined with exposure for some 
hours to the sun, in swimming and floating.” 


~~ DROWNING. 
Tue following is from a letter by Admiral 


Beaufort to Dr. Wollaston, in the Memoirs of 
Sir John Barrow, just published in London : 


** Many years azo, when I was a youngster on 
board one of his Majesty’s ships, in Portsmouth 
harbor, after sculling about in a very small 
boat, I was endeavoring to fasten her alongside 
the ship to one of the scuttle-rings; in foolish 
eagerness I stepped upon the gunwale, the boat 
of course upset, and I fell into the, water, and 
not knowing how to swim, all my efforts to lay 
hold either of the boat or of the floating sculls 
were fruitless. The transaction had not been 
observed by the seatinel on the gangway, and 
therefore it was not till the tide had drifted me 
some distance astera of the ship that a man in 
the foretop saw me splashing in the water, and 
gave the alarm. ‘The first lieutenant instantly 
and gallantly jumped overboard, the carpenter 
followed his example, and the gunuer hastened 
into a boat and pulled after them 

“ With the violent but vain attempts to make 
myself heard [ had swallowed much water; I 
was svon exhausted by my struggles, and before 
any relief reached me I had sunk below the sur- 
face—all hope had fled—all exertion ceased— 
and I felt that [ was drowning. j 

“So far, these facts were either partially re- 
membered after my recovery, or supplied by 
those who had latterly witnessed the scene ; for 
during an interval of such agitation a drowning 
person is too much occupied in catching at every 
passing straw, or too much absorbed by alter- 
nate hope and despair, to mark the succession 
of events very accurately. Not so, however, 
with the facts which immediately ensued; my 
mind had then undergone the sudden revolution 
which appeared to you so remarkable—and all 
the circumstances of which are now as vividly 
fresh in my memory as if they had occurred but 
yesterday. ’ 

“From the moment that all exertion had 
ceased—which I imagine was the immediate 





| consequence of complete guffocation—a calm 
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feeling of the most perfect tranquillity super- | on every sense, and to prevent the formation of 
seded the previous tumultuous sensations—it | any one distinct thought-and it was with diffi- 
might be called apathy, certainly not resigna- | culty that I became convinced that 1 was really 
tion, for drowning no longer appeared to be an | alive. Again, instead of being absolutely free 
evil—I no longer thought of being rescued, nor | from all bodily pain, as in my drowning state, 
was I in any bodily pain. On the contrary, my | | was now tortured by pain all over me; and 
sensations were now of rather a pleasurable | though I have been since wounded in several 
cast, partaking of that dull but contented sort of | places, and have often submitted to severe sur- 
feeling which precedes the sleep produced by | gical discipline, yet my sufferings were at that 
fatigue. Though the senses were thus deaden- |time far greater; at least, in general distress 
ed, not so the mind; its activity seemed to be | On one occasion I was shot in the lungs, and 
invigorated, in a ratio which defies all descrip- | after lying on the deck at night for some hours 
tion—for thought rose after thought with a ra- | bleeding from other wounds, I at length fainted. 
pidity of succession that is not only indescriba- | Now as I felt sure that the wound in the lungs 
ble, but probably inconceivable, by any one who | was mortal, it will appear obvious that the 
has not himself been in a similar situation. | overwhelming sensation which accompanies 
The course of those thoughts I can even now in | fainting must have produced a perfect convic- 
a great measure retrace—the event which had | tion that I was then in the act of dying. Yet 
just taken place—the awkwardness that had | nothing in the least resembling the operations 
produced it—the bustle it must have occasioned | of my mind when drowning then took place ; 
(for I had observed two persons jump from the | and when I began to recover, I returned to a 
chains)—the effect it would have on a most af- | clear conception of my real state.” 

fectionate father—the manner in which he would | aS eae ae 
disclose it to the rest of the family—and a 

thousand other circumstances minutely associ- | 








Literarn Reminiscences. 


ated with home, were the first series of reflec- od 


tions that occurred. They took then awider|) Wyppam Tennant.—The poems of Hal- 


range——our last cruise—a former voyage, and | shich the Appletons have just read 
shipwreck-—-my school—the progress I[ had lock, of wien Se Sueeane J y 


: b an edition, always revive in some 
made there, and the time I had misspent—and | °°. ee pare eae ; p 
even all my boyish pursuits and adventures. minds the name of the Scottish a 4 
Thus travelling backwards, every past incident | which our own bard with his brother Minstre 
of my life seemed to glance across my recollec- Drake were such lively admirers ; and whose 
tion in retrograde succession; not, however, in | elegant peculiarities have been so much im- 
mere outline, as here stated, but the picture | proved upon, alike in humor and in grace, by 
filled up with every minute and collateral fea- | the author of Fancy. In the Jast number (the 
ture; in short, the whole period of my exist-| 14th) of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English 
ence seemed to be placed before me ina kind of | Literature, just republished by Burgess & 


epee review, and each act of it seemed to Strincer, we find the following notice of 
e accompanied by a consciousness of right or Pemaan : 


wrong, or by some reflection on its cause or its | 
consequences ; indeed, many trifling events| ‘In 1812 appeared a singular mock heroic 
which had been long forgotten then crowded poem, Anster Fair, written in the ottava rima 
into my imagination, and with the character of , stanza, since made so popular by Byron in his 
recent familiarity. Beppo and Don Juan. The subject was the 

** May not all this be some indication of the | marriage of Maggie Lauder, the famous heroine 
almost infinite power of memory with which | of Scottish song, but the author wrote not for the 
we may awaken in another world, and thus be | multitude familiar with Maggie’s rustic glory. 
compelled to contemplate our past lives? Or! He aimed at pleasing the admirers of that refin- 
might it not in some degree warrant the infer- | ed conventional poetry, half serious and senti- 
ence that death is only a change or modification | mental, and half ludicrous and satirical, which 
of our existence, in which there is no real | was cultivated by Berni, Ariosto, and the lighter | 

ause or interruption? But, however that may poets of Italy There was classic imagery on 

e, one circumstance was highly remarkable ; | familiar subjects—supernatural machinery (as in 
that the innumerable ideas which flashed into the Rape of the Lock) blended with the ordinary 
my mind were all retrospective—yet I had been | details of domestic life, and with lively and fan- 
religiously brought up—my hopes and fears of ciful description. An exuberance of animal 
the next world had lost nothing of their early | spirits seemed to carry the author over the most 
strength, and at any other period intense in- | perilous ascents, and his wit and fancy were 
terest and awful anxiety would have been ex- rarely at fault. Such a pleasant sparkling 
cited by the mere probability that | was floating volume, in a style then unhackneyed, was sure 
on the threshold of eternity: yet at that inex- of success. ‘ Anster Fair’ sold rapidly, and has | 
plicable moment, when I had a full conviction | since been often republished. The author, 
that I had already crossed that threshold, not a William Tennant, is a native of Anstruther, or 
single thought wandered into the future—1 was Anster, who, whilst filling the situation of clerk 
wrapt entirely in the past. in a mercantile establishment, studied ancient 

**The length of time that was occupied by and modern literature, and taught himself He- | 
this deluge of ideas, or rather the shortness of brew. His attainments were rewarded in 1813 | 
time into which they were condensed, I cannot , with an appointment as parish schoolmaster, to | 
now state with precision, yet certainly two mi- which was attached a salary of £40 per annum 
nutes could ‘not have elapsed from the moment —a reward not unlike that conferred on Mr. 
of suffocation to that of my being hauled up. | Abraham Adams in Joseph Andrews, who being 

* The strength of the flood tide made it ex- | a scholar and man of virtue, was ‘ provided with 
pedient to pull the boat at once to another ship, a handsome income of £23 a year, which, how- 
where I underwent the usual vulgar process of | ever, he could not make a great figure with, be- 
emptying the water by letting my head hang | cause he lived in a dear country, and was a little 
downwards, then bleeding, chafing, and even | encumbered with a wife and six children.’ The 
administering gin ; but my submersion had been | author of * Anster Fair’ has since been appoint- 
really so brief, that, according to the account of |ed to amore eligible and becoming situation— 
the lookers on, 1 was very quickly restored to teacher of classical and oriental languages in 
animation, — : Dollar Institution, and, more recently, a profes- 

** My feelings while life was returning were | sor in St. Mary’s college, St Andrews. He has 
the reverse in every point of those which have | published some other poetical works—a tragedy 
been described above. One single but confused | on the story of Cardinal Beaton, and two poems, 
idea—-a miserable belief that I was drowning—| the Thane of Fife and the Dinging Down of 
dwelt upon my mind, instead of the multitude | the Cathedral. It was said of Sir David 
of clear and definite ideas which had recently | Wilkie that he took most of the figures in his 
rushed through ita helpless anxiety—a kind | pictures from living characters in the county of 
of continuous nightmare seemed to press heavily | Fife, familiar to him in his youth; it is more 
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omnes  ——— —————————————, 


certain that Mr. Tennant’s poems are all on na- 
tive subjects in the same district. Indeed, their 
strict locality has been against their popularity ; 
but ‘ Anster Fair’ is the most diversified and 
richly humorous of them all, and besides being 
an animated, witty, and agreeable poem, it has 
the merit of being the first work of the kind in 
our language. The Monks and Giants of Mr. 
Frere (published under the assumed name of 
Whistlecraft), from which Byron avowedly 
drew his Beppo, did not appear till some time 
after Mr. Tennant’s poem. 

* His humor and lively characteristic painting 
are well displayed in the account of the diflerent 
parties who, gay and fantastic, flock to the fair, 
as Chaucer's pilgrims did to the shrine of 
Thomas-a-Becket. The following verses de- 
scribe the men from the north :— 


Coes gs from Ross-shire and from Suther- 
and, 

The horny-knuckled kilted Highlandman ; 
From where upon the rocky Caithness strand 

Breaks the long wave that at the Pole began, 
And where Lochfine from her prolific sand 

Her herring gives to feed each bordering clan, 
Arrive the brogue-shod men of generous eye, 
Plaided and breechless all, with Esau’s hairy 

thigh. 


They come not now to fire the Lowland stacks, 
Or foray on the banks of Fortha’s firth ; 

Claymore and broadsword, and Lochaber axe, 
Are left to rust above the smoky hearth ; 

Their only arms are bagpipes now and sacks; 
Their teeth are set most desperately for mirth ; 

And at their broad and sturdy backs are hung 

Great wallets, crammed with cheese and ban- 

nocks and cold tongue. 


Nor staid away the Islanders that*lie 

To buffet of the Atlantic surge exposed ; 
From Jura, Arran, Barra, Uist, and Skye, 

Piping they come, unshaved, unbreeched, 

unhosed ; 
And oa that Isle, whose abbey, structured 
igh, 

Within its precincts holds dead kings enclosed, 
Where St. Columba oft is seen to waddle 
Gowned round with flaming fire upon the spire 

astraddle. 


Next from the far-famed ancient town of Ayr, 
(Sweet Ayr! with crops of ruddy damsels 
blest, 

That, shooting up, and waxing fat and fair, 
Shine on thy braes, the lilies of the west !) 
And from Dumfries, and from Kilmarnock 

(where 
Are night-caps made, the cheapest and the 
best) 
Blithely they ride on ass and mule, with sacks 
In lieu of saddles placed upon their asses’ backs. 


Close at their heels, bestriding well-trapped nag, 
Or humbly riding asses’ backbone bare, 

Come Glasgow’s merchants, each with money- 
bag, 

To purchase Dutch linseed at Anster Fair— 

Sagacious fellows all, who well may brag 
f virtuous industry and talents rare ; 

The accomplished men o’ the counting room 
confest, 

And fit to crack a joke or argue with the best. 


Nor keep their homes the Borderers, that stay 
Where purls the Jed, and Esk, and little 
Liddel, 
Men that can rarely on the bagpipe play, 
And wake the unsober spirit of the fiddle ; 
Avowed freebooters, that have many a day 
Stolen sheep and cow, yet never owned they 
did ill; 
Great rogues, for sure that wight is but a rogue 
That blots the eighth command from Moses’ 
decalogue. 


And some of them in sloop of tarry side, 








Come from North-Berwich harbor sailing out ; 
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Others, abhorrent of the sickening tide, 
Have ta’en the road by Stirling brig about, 
And eastward now from long Kirkaldy ride, 
Slugging on their slow-gaited asses stout, 
While dangling at their backs are bagpipes 
hung, 
And denating hangs a tale on every rhymer’s 
tongue. 





Che Fine Arts. 


THE GREEK SLAVE. 


Tus beautiful work of art from the chisel 
of our countryman Hiram Powers, will proba- 
bly, in a few days, be landed in New York. 
It was shipped at Leghorn, early in June. 
The interest which the statue excited in 
Florence and London, and the exalted praise it 
won from those best capable of judging, both 
in Italy and England, affords abundant evi- 
dence of its intrinsic merit, and excites in the 
minds of the artist’s countrymen the most de- 
lightful anticipations. It is an exact duplicate 
of the original. The Greek Slave is a young 
and lovely girl, standing in an attitude indica- 
tive at once of genuine modesty, keen suffer- 
ing, and beautiful resignation. She is chained 
by the wrists toa column. The figure is life 
size. The great charm of the work consists 
in its noble simplicity. The expression is 
affecting in the highest degree, and there is 
about the statue that indefinable atmosphere of 
grace and purity which distinguishes the sculptor 
of real genius. The marble is finished with 
that peculiar flesh-like surface for which the 
busts of Powers have been remarkable. 
The expenses of a sculptor, even in Italy, are 
incessant and onerous. He is obliged to pur- 
chase large quantities of marble, keep nume- 
rous workmen employed, and occupy an eligi- 
ble studio. Our countryman also has a large 
family dependent on his exertions ; and hith- 
erto his labors have only enabled him to sub- 
sist. With so well established a European 
fame, however, he only requires time to realize 
the prosperity he so richly merits. The exhi- 
bition of the Greek Slave through the United 
States is undertaken as an experiment for the 
artist’s benefit. We cannot, for a moment, 
doubt that every American will gladly embrace 
the opportunity at once to gratify his sense of 
the beautiful, and indicate his sympathy for 
the honorable tenor of his countryman. The 
statue has been intrusted by Powers to his 
friend Minor K. Kellogg, of Cincinnati. It 
could not have been confided to better hands. 
Mr. K. is a painter who has gained some en- 
viable laurels during seven years residence 
abroad. His “ Circassian Woman,” painted 
at Constantinople, has been the theme of ad- 
miration of our transatlantic letter-writers for 
two or three years past; and we are happy to 
learn that it is on its way to this country. 








Antiquarian Researches. 


ASIATIC ANTIQUITIES. 


The correspondent of the London Athe- 
neum thus continues the description of these 
important relics of ancient Art, noticed in our 
last number. 


_“ The next piece—the seventh—represents a 
lion-hunt. The king is in his chariot drawn by 
three horses which the charioteer is urging for- 
ward to escape the attack of an infuriated lion 
that hf already placed its fore paws upon the 
back of the chariot The action and counte- 
hance of the charioteer are not without an ex- 
pression of fear, and his flowing hair evinces the 
Feng at which the horses are advancing. At 

1s critical moment the royal descendant of the 
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‘mighty hunter’ aims a deadly shaft at the head 
of the roaring and wounded monster :—the posi- 
tion of whose tail and limbs is finely indicative 
of rage and fury. Behind the lion are two of the 
king’s bearded attendants, fully armed, and hold- 
ing their daggers and shields ready to defend 
themselves in case the prey should escape the 
arrow of the king. Before the chariot is a wound- 
ed lion, crawling from under the horses’ feet ; 
and the cringing agony conveyed in its entire 
action is well contrasted with the undaunted 
fury of the former. The existence of a claw in 
the tuft at the end of the lion’s tail was disputed 
for ages; but here in these ancient sculptures is 
an exaggerated representation in support of this 
curious fact in natural history. The peculiarity 
was first recorded by Didymus of Alexandria— 
an early commentator on the Iliad, who flourish- 
ed forty years before the Christian era. Homer 
and other poets feign that the lion lashes his 
sides,—and Lucan states t! at he does so to stimu- 
late himself to rage; but not one of these writers 
adverts to the claw in the tail—although Didy- 
mus, who lived one hundred years before the 
last-named author, discovered it and conjectured 
that its purpose was to effect more readily what 
Lucan ascribes to the tail alone. Whatever may 
have been the use or intention of this claw, its 
existence has been placed beyond all dispute by 
Mr. Bennett; who at one of the meetings of the 
Zoological Society of London in 1832, showed a 
specimen of it which was taken from a living 
animal in the Society’s menagerie. (See ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Council of the Zoological Society 
of London, 1832,’ p. 146). It is nosmall grati- 
fication to be able now to quote in evidence of 
the statement of Mr. Bennett and his predeces- 
sor Didymus of Alexandria, this original and au- 
thentic document,—and on the authority of the 
veritable descendants of the renowned hunter 
himself; a document, too, that any one may 
read who will take the trouble to examine the 
slab under consideration.—The king’s bearded 
attendants wear the conical cap, with a large 
tassel depending from under the hair at the 
back of the head. The king himself is habited 
as before described; and armed with a sword, 
the scabbard of which is adorned with lion’s 
heads. In its groove behind the chariot is the 
king’s javelin decorated with two fillets. 

* The eighth slab represents the return of the 
king from the chace. It is a perfect tableau de 
genre de haut ton; portraying the manners of 
the Assyrian court more than 2,500 years ago,— 
resembling in so many points the present customs 
of the Eeast that it is truly remarkable how little 
change the lapse of time has effected ; and affords 
a most interesting illustration of the marked and 
peculiar characteristic of oriental nations,— 


namely, their tenacious regard for the habits | 


and customs of their forefathers. The king 
wears the usual truncated cap, long-fringed robe, 
and short highly-embroidered tunic, with the 
cord and tassels suspended from his girdle ; his 
sword is buckled over his sash, and the tassels 
of his sword-belt are hanging from his shoulders 
both back and fiont. Similar tassels are suspend- 
ed from under the hair at the back of the head; 
and he has rosette-clasped bracelets, plain arm- 
lets, and a double string of beads round his neck. 
Fully armed, he stands in the centre of the com- 
position ; his bow being still in his left hand, 
while with his right he raises to his lips the cup 
which he has just received from the hand of the 
cupbearer. Athis feet lies the lion subdued but 
not dead ;—possibly to be understood in a figu- 
rative sense as indicative of his powess and suc- 
cess in the chase. He is followed by two beard- 
less attendants who have accompanied him in 
the chase; and who bear a reserve supply of 
bows and arrows, as well for the king’s use as 
for their own defence. They, as usual, wear no 
head-dress, and are attired in very richly em- 
broidered robes reaching down to the ankles. 
Behind these are the king’s bearded attendants, 
distinguished by their short surcoats reaching 
but little below the knee,—and, as well as the 
last two, carrying the whip-shaped instrument 
so often named. All these we may fairly pre- 


sume have accompanied the king in the chase, 
and have arrived with him at the entrance of his 
palace,—where he is met by the officers of his 
household. In advance of these latter stands the 
royal cupbearer—the sharbetgee of modern times. 
This functionary having presented his lord with 
the prepared beverage, is occupied in dispersing 
the flies which in hot climates assail with un- 
common avidity all cool and sweetened fluids. 
The instrument which he holds in his right 
| hand for this purpose, will be recognised by all 
| travellers in the East, as the minasha—the very 
|same fly-flap that is used at the present day. 
| It is ordinarily made of the split leaves of the 
palm, fastened together at the handle,—which in 
| this representation appears to terminate in the 
| shape of a ram’s head. Over his left shoulder is 
thrown, exactly as in the present day, the long 
j handkerchief or napkin (e/mdérhama), richly 
embroidered and fringed at both ends, which he 
holds in his left hand in readiness to present to 
| the king to wipe his lips. Behind the cupbearer 
| stand two officers of the king’s household in the 
attitude prescribed by eastern etiquette—their 
hands folded quietly one over the other. The 
| bearded person has a fillet round his head, with 
a double necklac®,—indicating, as we presume, 
| that he isthe chief of those who attend upon the 
| king in the lower apartments (the sa/dmlik) 
of the palace. The other beardless attendant is 
| the chief of the king’s servants (the Kiz/ar d4ga), 
| who superintends the upper apartments (the 
| hareemlik) of his palace. They are both clad in 
| the long dress, richly embroidered and fringed, 
and wear swords. Their importance in the house- 
hold is further intimated by the relative height 
of their figures. Behind these, again, stand the 
royal minstrels, who celebrate the King’s prowess 
in the battle and the chase, accompanying them- 
selves on instruments of nine strings held in the 
left hand and supported by a belt over the left 
shoulder. These instruments appear to be 
played like the Nubian harp,—the fingers being 
used sometimes to stop and sometimes to twang 
the chords; and a plectrum or stick is in the 
right hand, with which the chords are struck. 
From the extremity of the instrument into which 
the pegs for the strings are inserted hang five 
tasselled cords. The instrument in the hand of 
the nearest performer terminates in a human 
head ; probably to indicate that the bearer is 
the chief musician, or the leader of the chorus— 
for | apprehend that the tro in this sculpture, 
as in all the representations of battles, sieges, 
hunts, &c., are put for the many. With regard 
to the capabilities of such an instrument it is 
difficult to form any notion ; for before sufficient 
| tension of the chords to produce sound could be 
obtained, it would break at the elbow formed by 
the arm and body of the instrument. Either 
the sculptor has altogether omitted the column 
to resist this tension of the strings, or the angle 
formed by the body of the instrument and the 
arm is not faithfully represented. The minstrels 
are habited in long garments fringed and em- 
broidered; but they wear no bracelets or ear- 
rings. Their height however, is indicative of 
considerable rank in the Assyrian court; but, 
nevertheless, their efforts to record the deeds ot 
their sovereign have not been so successful, in 
point of durability at least, as those of the 
sculptor who exhibited their attempts. 

No. 9 of this catalogue, is a fragment of a 
colossal basso-rilievo representing the king 
drinking. Behind him stands a beardless atten- 
dant, bearer of the king’s implements of war 
(the Silikdar of modern time), together with 
the instrument described as always held in the 
hand by the officers immediately about the royal 
person. The elaborate finish of this fragment 
is beyond all praise; although there is much 
convention in the treatment of the hair and 
beard—as, indeed, must always be the case in 
the art of sculpture. There is no doubt that the 
ancient Assyrians, like the modern Persians, 
bestowed much time and care upon their beards ; 
as in these sculptures is sufficiently evident 
from the formal termination of the king’s beard 
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ally depended,—a custom still in use among the | head of this Divinity is that of a vulture; and 
women in the East, who interweave with the | that it is a basso-rilievo representation of that 
hair skeins of black silk. The borders of the | particular Assyrian Deity in whose temple 
dresses of both the king and his attendant are | Sennacherib fell by the hand of his sons. 
turred, fringed, and richly embroidered in square ** The next slab (the eleventh of this arrange- 
compartments. The other portions of the dres- | ment) is the same height as the last, but 1 foot 3 
ses of the king and his attendant are the same | inches wider; and the work appears to be by a 
as before detailed. The attendant carries the superior artist.—The sculpture represents a 
whip-like instrument of power ; and the remains human-headed Divinity,—the wings are entire ; 
of the quiver and the feather end of the arrows, and each feather of the wing is elaborately 
with the groove for the bowstring, are perfectly | finished. The beard is formally curled. Three 
represented. If ever we should possess the bull’s horns are laid close down upon and round 
slab that was attached to the right hand side of | the head; but in all other respects the dress is 
this one, most assuredly we shall finda full-length | the same as the preceding,—and like that, this 
portrait of the cupbearer dispersing the flies, | figure is presenting a pine cone with the right 
and standing ready to present his lord with the and holding a basket in the left. 


embroidered napkin :—for never does a great. 
man in the East eat or drink without the bearer | 
of the minasha close to his elbow. 

The next piece—the tenth—is an upright slab, | 
7 feet 10 inches high and 2 feet 10 inches wide. 
It represents a winged human figure with the 
head of a carnivorous bird. The fizure is 
clothed in a short, fringed tunic, reaching only 
to the knee, and tied at the neck with a tasselled 
cord ; over which is an elaborate necklace with | 
an ornament something like a pomegranate,— 
and another of this favorite fruit, but quite dis- | 
tinct from the necklace, is hanging from a cord 
Over the short tunic is a longer robe similarly | 
trimmed,—some part of which is shown at the 
back over the left shoulder. The whole is 
covered by an ample garment fringed and em- 
broidered, which reaches to the ankle, leaving 
bare the right Jeg, which is advanced. The feet 
of the figure are covered with sandals in every 


“The next sculptures are not rilievi, but 
fragments en ronde bosse. They belong to one 
of those winged bulls with human heads such as 
M. Botta discovered at Khorsabad. On the head 
is something like a turban, which seems sur- 
rounded by an ornament imitative of a cord or 
rope. The ears of a bull, instead of the human 


ear, as in the last described Divinity, and but one 
pair of horns, are seen. 


The beard is elabo- 
rately curled in the prescribed fashion. The 
countenance, when we are better acquainted 
with the sculpture, will in all probability prove 


to be the portrait of one of the Assyrian mo- 


narchs whose names Major Rawlinson is said to 


/have deciphered. The other fragment is one of 


the forefeet of this monster. Both of these 
fragments are in a much harder material than 
the rilievi,—being a compact flinty limestone. 
**T have been induced to enter thus minutely 
into the detail of these interesting sculptures 


respect like those worn by the king and his atten- | from the important light which they are likely 
dants ; and the remains of coloring matter are | to throw upon our previous historical records :— 








alternate layers : in the interior of the Cathedral 
the blocks are white and black alternately, and 
the effect is more singular than harmonivus, 
The Cathedral large, 330 feet long, of peculiar 
architecture, the transition (?) style, but the 
whole effect is grand, though Dr. R. will not 
admit it Over the grand altar is a colossal 
mosaic of Christ, very peculiar and staring. 
Several of the altars have fine twisted marble 
pillars—over one is a fine bas-relief of Adam 
and Eve and the Serpent; the latter with the 
head of a pretty woman! a droll device: Paint- 
ings numerous—enough to make a gallery of 
themselves in New York; among them St. 
Agnes, by Andrea del Sarto, and a Virgin and 
Child beautifully painted, the colors remarkably 
fresh and brilliant : a curious pulpit, with very 
elaborately ornamented staircase of white mar- 
ble, each stair different : walls of the Cathedral 
of plain stone, but the ceiling richly ornamented 
and gilded : curious bronze doors, with elaborate 
bas-reliefs, by John of Bologna, &c. : baptismal 
fonts, with fine small statues in bronze : singular 
hanging lamp, which gave Galileo the idea of a 
pendulum, &c., &c. 

The Baptistery, a circular dome of fine pro- 
portions, has a remarkable echo in the interior, 
which the custode ‘* shows off’ for a franc : the 
interior plain and unfinished—no wood work : 
another very curious pulpit, with bas-reliefs in 
marble of the last judgment, &c. 

Climbed to the top of the Leaning Tower by 
290 easy steps: a belfry on the top, with several 
bells, the heaviest being placed on the highest 
side to preserve the balance; the leaning is 
really as great as usually represented in pictures, 
and the ‘look out’ below or above is rather 


visible upon them. In the right hand, which | 
is elevated, he holds a pine cone, which he is in | 
the act of presenting; and in the left hand, 
which is advanced across the body, is a basket | 
or bag with a handle. His wrists are decorated 
with the rosette-shaped bracelet; and on his 
right arm, at the insertion of the biceps, is a| 
plain massive ring lapping over. The handles | 
of two daggers appear on his breast, just above | 
his mantle; and a double cord, knotted and! 
terminating with tassels, is suspended in front | 
of the advanced leg,—there being a similar one | 
behind the leg, both cords apparently issuing | 
from the girdle. The whole figure is less 
agreeable in its proportions than the Divinity | 
whom I shall presently describe ;—and the 
muscles of the advanced leg are more harsh and | 
globular than in that sculpture. 


“Several lines of cuneiform writing are en- 
graved over the lower portion of the figure, 
entirely regardless of the hand, basket, and em- 
broidered garment. The characters have a 
clearness and sharpness inducing a belief that 
they are considerably less ancient than the | 


for although they can in no way be available for 


} a ticklish, especially when the wind is high ; but 
their beauty as works of Art, the high state of 


| as it has stood some 300 years, probably it will 


civilization which they manifest as regards the | 
ornamental and useful sciences will at once be | 


appreciated by the intelligent and enlightened 
observer.” 





Foreign Correspondence. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN TEN WEEKS. 


Brief daily notes of a business man, on the way 
to and from Naples, with his wife, in 1847. 


NO. Il.—FOUR DAYS, 


LeGuorn—P1sa—Co.utsion—M EDITERRAN- 
EAN—NAPLEsS. 


Mch. 9th, 16th day —Awoke at 7 in Leghorn 
harbor : another brilliant morning, of tempera- 
ture delicious. The port much like Genoa and 
Marseilles, but the town much less imposing. 
Captain lands first with the passports, and at 8 
we are permitted to go ashore; our boatman, 





stand a few longer: view from the top very 
beautiful : country around Pisa a level plain, 
flanked on one side by mountains capped with 
snow, on the other by Leghorn and the Medi- 


| terranean ; and to the north, the city of Lucca 


and Carrara, near the famous marble quarries, 
may be distinguished. Campo Santo, a burial- 
ground, surrounded by an arcade with a high 
wall, on which are curious and very old fresco 
paintings of Scripture subjects done in the most 
primitive style of design and perspective, and 
now nearly obliterated by age and exposure. 
They give long details and criticisms in the 
guide book of these frescoes, but such study 
strikes me as lost labor. Under the arcades are 
numerous monuments, old and new (the place 
being yet the Pisan sepulchre), but none of 
them very remarkable. Called on Prof. Rossini, 
of the University, a fine, venerable and portly- 
looking man, like the pictures of some of the 
Doges of Venice ; found him unwell and in bed, 


one of the wide-a-wake sort, speaks French, but with piles of books around, and giving 


figures: although the other divinity in this col- | and a bit of English, and offers his services as | audience to a literateur: the Professor being 
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lection and the Nahr el Kelb figure, as well as! guide to Pisa: droll, but as he is rather bright, 
that recently discovered on the coast of Cyprus, | accepted ; but first we take coffee at a restaurant 
have inscriptions beginning at about the same |—a pandemonium of a place, large, low, deep, 
part of the figure and carried all across the | dark, and smokey. Walked a mile to the rail- 
work. Whether this figure is much more | way: Leghorn seems busy, but filthy: met a 
ancient than the inscription engraved upon it, or | squadron of convicts, chained two and two, 
whether the whole is altogether more ancient | sweeping the streets—equivalent to the galley 
than the other sculptures of this collection, are | slaves—the rascals hold out their hands as we 
questions which a mature investigation of the | pass and begin to beg—unchecked by the over- 
inscriptions themselves may determine. At all | seers: other beggars at every step, pertinacious 
events, I am not prepared at present to enter | to a vexatious degree ; and yet there is a tax on 
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upon their consideration ; but have no hesitation 
in asserting my conviction that this sculpture is 
a representation of that very Assyrian Divinity 
in whose house and before whose altar Senna- 
cherib was murdered by his sons, Adramelech 
and Sharezer. My reasons for entertaining this 
belief are chiefly derived from the words 
Nisroch (p>) the name of that Divinity, as 
recorded in the Second Book of Kings, chapter 
xix, and 27th verse: which word is derived from 
the Chaldee root »p3—signifying to lacerate and 





strangers landing here, for a poor-house—which 
was to be built twenty years ago, and is not be- 
gun yet. Second class places in railway very 
ood ; left at 10 and reached Pisa in half an 
our: station 14 miles from the wonders, so 
took one of the dozen caleches which insisted 
upon being our conveyance—soon reached the 
Arno, which flows through the centre of the 
town: the quais on each side being spacious and 
handsome, a little like Paris, but much more 





dull and quiet. The famous Leaninc Tower, 





now engaged on a history of painting in Italy. 
Breakfasted at Hotel de la Victoire, an excellent 
and comfortable house, and civil host ; capital 
breakfast of fish, steak, fruit, &c., with wine, 
for 2} franes each : Galignani and an Album for 
visitors in the drawing-room : from the latter 
copied the following :— 


“ Hon. G. W. Capeler, Nov. 25, 1843. 

“ Hotel Victoria.—Delighted with this com- 
fortable hotel and smiling little city. There is 
a Cathedral and a curious old campanile [‘ the 
leaning Tower)’ which strangers should by all 
means see.” 


Wonderful discovery ! discriminating Capeler ! 
For what else do strangers go to Pisa but to see 
that sarne Tower ? = 

Visited the chapel della Maria della Spina, 4 

uaint and curious relic of architecture, built 
‘or seamen on the quai: thereby hangs a tale. 
Ordered some alabaster models of the Cathe- 
dral, &. On board Tiger again at 4: beautiful 





No. 28.] 


afternoon, smooth sea, and charming atmo- 
sphere ; pleasant sail alg the coast, with a 
distant view of the islands of Elba and Corsica : 
evervthing agreeable, including the passengers, 
Besides the Baron, we have now a good-looking 
and amiable Polish Countess; Prince Swartzen- 
burg, the Austrian Ambassador at Naples, son 
of the famous General who fought Napoleon ; 
the Russian Consul at Paris, who wears a funny 
looking sugar-loaf hat, and is amazingly polite 
to “ Madame la Comptesse ;” and a few French- 
men, etcetera. Turned in at 9; at 11 awakened 
with a crash, not very tremendous, but yet 
startling : passengers rush on deck, some of 
them sans culottes : find we have had a collision 
with a steamer going the other way, and one of 
our paddle-boxes and wheels stove to pierces : 
soon appears that the hull is not injured, so no 
danger of drowning immediately, but a vast 
deal of alarm, nevertheless, and ‘* Madame la 
Comptesse” goes off into hysterics in approved 
style, attended by two stewards, stewardess, and 
one or two passengers, but not by the Russian 
Consul : she and others, finally convinced that 
we are not sinking, meanwhile the other steamer 
comes to, and sends a boat with first officer 
to us: very pretty midnight scene; the two 
steamers half a mile apart, on a smooth sea, 
blowing off steam ; the boat comes alongside ; 
we assemble to hear the message, our captain in 
front ; officer in the boat stands up, and makes a 
very pretty and proper speech in French ; says 
their’s is a French government steamer from 


| Vecchia, and that on a contingency ! 
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money, and just saved the last two berths left in 
the Ville de Marseilles, which is just ready to 
start with the addition of nearly all the Tiger’s 
friends—R. and W. remaining for the next boat. 
A famous piece of luck for the ‘ Ville,” which 
beats her rival after ali, and sets a table for forty 
passengers ; stowed away close; no stewardess; 
the men-waiters bolt into the ladies cabin sans 
| ceremonie, to the dismay of the prudes; but 
they'll soon be used to it. C. sadly under the 
| weather, though that was not bad. 

| March \1th, 18th day.—Reached Crivira 
| Veccura at 8, but kept waiting two hours for 
permission to land. Civita Vecchia famous for 
| dulness, and appears to sustain its reputa- 
| tion. Went to Hotel Orlandi, and found no 
extra civility, but was at last supplied with 
breakfast. C. so ill, that we resolved to lose our 
passage and go to Rome by land; giving up 
| Naples. Called on Signor Borlini, the Ameri- 
| can Consul, and on Mr. Low, British Consul, to 
| whom I have a letter : find him to be the agent 
of both steamers ; but he says it’s impossible for 
us to land, for our passports are visé1 for Naples! 
it would require a special dispensation, and that 
| would take three days, even if obtained at all! 








| Beautiful system! and a poor woman might die 


| for want of a doctor, but that can’t be helped— 
the passport was not viséd for this place, of 
‘course she cannot land Three days at Civita 
Horrors! 
| We paid a double price for our breakfast, and 











immense building of red brick, which proves to 
be the famous Museum Bourbonico, but found it 
just closing ; crossed a bridge in the suburbs, 
near a curious old convent, with chapels above 
and below—a pokerish looking place, fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; saw the col- 
lege founded by Father Ripa, the Jesuit mis- 
sionary to China, whose memoirs were recently 
translated ; took a fiacre, and went to the CastLEe 
of Sr. Eto, on a high hill in the centre of the 
town, the road winding round, so that it takes 
more than an hour to reach the top, from whence 
found a magnificent view of the town, environs 
of the bay. A stately convent (Martino) at the 
foot of the castle, built in four or five large 
quadrangles, with a gorgeous chapel, quite ra- 
diant with gold and marble ; wife stopped at 
the gateway, for no petticoat is admitted without 
special dispensation from His Holiness ; I reach- 
ed the outward balconies towards the bay; and 
envied those fat, lazy looking monks their daily 
glorious prospect. 





— 


Glimpses of Books. 


RoyaLt CHILDREN AND THEIR MANAGE- 
MENT.—In the Princess Anne, her eldest 
dauzhter, the Queen (of George II.) found little 
consolation for the wilfulness of her son Frede- 
rick. The young princess was imperious and 
ambitious, displaying from an early age, a most 
ambitious temper. One day, on being reproved 


/paddled on boird again without waiting to see 
'the only lion of this dullest and stupidest of 
|towns, viz Gasparoni, the bandit (the * Fra 
| Diavolo” of Terracina), who is shown to the 
| public thro’ the bars of his prison like a caged 


by her mother for wishing that she had no bro- 
thers, in order that she might succeed to the 
crown, she broke out into the exclamation—* I 
would die to-morrow to be Queen to-day !” 


Naples; can’t accourt for the collision; did 
their best to avoid it; extremely sorry ; would 
like to know the extent of the damage, and 
would render any assistance, &c., &c. ; all this 


said very slowly and distinctly, so that a mere 
tyro could make out every word ; but strange 
to say, our captain don’t understand a syllable, 
and can’t say one in reply, nor any of his officers ; 
passenger called in as interpreter—replies that 
our wheel is disabled, and that we cannot get on 
alone, and asks the Frenchman to tow us on to 
Civita Vecchia; boat returns fora reply from the 
captain, who naturally declines going back, him- 
self, but he will tow wus back to Leghorn ; 
assented to, mem. con., vexatious as it is to go 
back, but conclude it to be better than going 
down ; meanwhile, and pending the above, our 


French passengers were calling out to the officer | 


in the boat that they must be saved at any rate 
as they were Frenck ! Rather characteristic ? 
French steamer gets underweigh again, and 
plays round us till a towing rope is adjusted ; 
captain calls to the mate (who is found to know 
twelve French words) to tell the French steamer 
to go slowly; mate stands on the bow, and after 
a pause calls out, ‘* Passé doucement ;” our 
Gallic passengers indignantly sing out to the 
captain that his mate doesn’t speak French: 
captain says nothing and keeps cool : French- 
man boils over with sensibility and excitement, 
looks around to his compatriots, and exclaims, 
with Parisian shrug and emphasis—“ Si phleg- 
matique, ces Anglaises! si phlegmatique /” 
Fastened at last, and underweigh, and being 
towed back again, and at noon find ourselves 
once more in Leghorn harbor. 

March LOth, 17th day.—The collision very un- 
accountable, for it was a clear bright night, and 
the steamers saw each other two or three miles 
off: our steersman said he put down the helm as 
per admiralty rules, but the Frenchman would 
come upon him. Our captain—fine fellow— 
much mortified, and ‘so on:” to console him, 
we draw up a paper saying the collision was 
caused by some misunderstanding of each other, 
eo not by carelessness : Baron signs “ with all 

is heart”—** he’s so thankful for the escape ;” 
Americans sign also; but the Prince and the 
Consul refuse, “ not satisfied about careless- 
ness,” and so on. Long delay in telling us 
what is to be done, but at last informed that the 
Tiger must lay up a week for repairs, and that 
the proportion of our assage money will be re- 
funded on shore. Botheration about finding the 
office, missing the agent, &c., and, after all, had 
to leave an order with Mr. R. to reclaim my 


tiger. Some passengers had landed for Rome, 
so we find one of the ladies’ cabins all to our- 
selves. The Baron, and one of the other * car- 
riage gentlemen,” were so frightened by our 
mishap the other night, that they courageously 
sleep in their carriages on deck, so as to be 
ready to jump overboard when we run against 
the next steamer. Fine smooth night, and all 
very comfortable, with no hard knocks. 





March 12th, 19th day.— Awakened at 7, by the 
Englishman calling for ** Sarah” to turn out and 
see the sun rise over Mounr Vesuvius! 
reached the deck in time for that phenomenon : 
Vesuvius very like the pictures of it, but the 
smoke don’t show more than if it was a moderate 
bonfire. Air sharp and cold, which is unex- 
pected on entering the bay at Naples: range of 
mountains along the coast, as wel! as Vesuvius, 
covered with snow, adding to the picturesque- 
| ness of the scene : pass several islands, the list 
two being Ischia and Capri, at the entrance of 
the famous bay (Capri, the ** den” of the Em- 
peror Tiberius, and the producer of some very 
pleasant wine): reached the port at $4, and ad- 
mitted the extraordinary beauty of the scene: 
waited an hour, as usual, for the police to come 
on board, and give us, individually, written per- 
mission to land, Episode of the Italian poet, 
Mr. S.’s protegé and courier, for whom a sub- 
scription is commenced among the passengers. 
Landed at the custom-house, and our lugzage 
** passed” with unexpected celerity, the officer 
not scrupling to indicate that the oil of silver 
would facilitate ‘* progress :” nine hundred words 
about the boatman’s fare, eight hundred and fifty 
being added by the ‘* poet” courier: another 
concert, of ninety nine voices high-pitched, 
among the fiacre men who, as we leave the 
C. H, rush upon us from all sides, and won't 
take “* no” at all: stout resolution carries us 
through, though a dozen vehicles follow us at 
once, and we valiantly determine to cheat them 
all, and walk: proceeded along the quai, passed 
the King’s palace, on towards the Chiaja: 
stopped at several hotels, “ all full :”’ tired out, 
and at last take rooms at the Hotel des Princes, 
well situated, but extravagant price, on the pre- 
text that “‘ Naples is full :” after breakfast, took 
a stroll to the city ; called on Etienne Dufresne ; 
walked up Strada Toledo, the principal street, 
which is lively and picturesque, but not grand ; 
looked into two or three churches ; passed an 
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| lillah !” 





Perhaps it had been happier for herself, and 
more advantageous to the country, if the Queen 
had employed her time rather in correcting 
such great faults as appeared in her children, 
than in settling points of controversial divinity ; 
but the early separation which in this country 
has generally taken place between the royal 
children and their parents, the independent 
establishment, the consignment to tutors and 
governesses, have laid a foundation for that loss 
of confidence, and consequent alienation, which 
during the Hanoverian dynasty have ever been 
so painfully manifested.—Memoirs of Viscount- 
ess Sandon. 


Eastern Lire anv EnGutsu Hasirs.—I 
will here compare the life of a native of Damas- 
cus or Beyrout with that of a Londoner or an in- 
habitant of Liverpool. The former rises very 
early in the morning, by five o’clock. Ifheisa 
Mvhammedan he goes at once to his prayers ; if 
a Christian, to his church. The Mohammedan 
must pray seven times a day; a Christian three 
times—morning, evening, and at bedtime; the 
proverb being ** Altakwa tahen ala alrozck,” i.e. 
** Piety helps the livelihood.” They drink their 
coffee, go to their business, go home at noon to 
their meals; they sit together, eat their kebabs 
and rice, grapes and figs, drink their sherbet, 
iced water, and coffee, take their siesta during 
the heat of the day, go again to their business, 
and return home by sunset. On his way home, 
the father of the family brings the mutton, the 
grapes, the figs, &c., in his basket or handker- 
chief, and takes his supper, his chief meal, sit- 
ting cross-legged, with his wife and children 
round the table; after which he says ‘*‘ Alhamed 
*“ Praise be to God!” He takes his 
coffee, lights his pipe, and is satisfied if what he 
has earned that day suffice for that day’s ex- 
pense; if not, he takes care that next day less 
expense shall be incurred. He takes his chil- 
dren to walk at any leisure time, and on festi- 
vals. If he is religious, he is very devout; and 
though his religion is not free from superstition, 
it is free from infidelity. If he makes money, 
the first thing he does is to furnish his house 
with carpets, china, &c. He dresses his wife in 
Cashmere shawls, jewels, and gold pieces: he 
makes her his savings’ bank, and from her re- 
ceives his property again, if he is in want of it, 
but only in case of absolute necessity. He mar- 
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ries his son at an early age, keeps him and his 
wife in his own house as long as he can, and 
does not part from them till the other sons are 
of an age to marry. The richest of the sons gene- 
rally settles as near as possible to his parents’ 
home: and thus the patriarch may be often seen 
with his children and grandchildren round him. 

** A Voice From LEBANON, WITH THE LiFe 
And Travets or Assaap J. Kayat,” a 
Syrian, who was born at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon in the year 1811, of obscure parents. 
When but eight years of age he aspired to the 
dignity of entire self-dependence ; at this age 
he had amassed the sum of 1000 piasters, and 
with this capital he contrived to stow away be- 
fore the close of his ninth year some ten or 
twelve thousand piasters. This precocious 
energy gradually lifted Assaad to a higher posi- 
tion; he learned the English tongue and other 
European languages, and he has since visited 
England. 

Assaad’s Opinion of Englishmen.—“ The 
English seemed to me grave and melancholy. 
Every one appeared absorbed in the endeavor to 
amass wealth, as the means of subsistence. I 
was amazed at once hearing a gentleman say, 
that the great luxury of London consisted in not 
knowing one’s next door neighbor; but to me 
this artificial mode of life appeared a great inter- 
ruption to their happiness. These observations 
apply more especially to the middle classes, for 
their nobles live like kings, and their rich mer- 
chants like princes, The ladies are very beau- 
tiful and highly accomplished ; and although it 
struck me as most extraordinary that they should 
be so much in society, and possess so much in- 
fluence, yet a few months’ residence convinced 
me, that it was quite a mercy for Englishmen to 
have such superior wives, otherwise, | believe, 
many would gomad. An Englishman, though 
very reserved, is a faithful friend if you once 
succeed in obtaining his confidence. He is a 
jewel, but it is a long time before you can get at 
the inside of the casket which contains this 
jewel. He does not speak much, but he means 
well. The higher and the lower classes are in 
nothing more different than in their mode of 
speech ; unlike the people in the East, where a 
peasant or a Bedouin speaks as correctly as a 
grandee.” 

THe Reaw Source or InFrivence.—The 
advance of civilization, the progress of worldly 
affairs, are gradually tending to a greater assi- 
milation between the different classes of society ; 
but the political barriers may vanish, and the 
social ones tay remain in full force, and even 
with far more offensive stringency than ever, if 
the reserve (it cannot, in all cases, be called the 
— of wealth is suffered to remain in una- 

ated vigor. The real source of influence is 
sympathy; the only means of exercising it is 
through sympathy; and we may bestow alms 
without end, and have societies without num- 
be: and see no results from our gifts and our 
ia vors till we reach the hearts of the poor—and 
strange hearts they would be, if the distant nod, 
and the formal investigations, and the measured 
terms in which we are wont to address them, 
were to win them to us and to our objects !— 
Lady G. Fullarton’s Grantley Manor. 


CRMWELL AND THE DEATH oF CHARLES 
I.—John Cromwell, at that time in the Dutch 
service, had come to England with a message 
from the Princes of Wales and of Orange, to 
endeavor to save the King’s life. When intro- 
duced to his cousin Oliver, he reminded him of 
the Royalist opinions he had formerly entertain- 
ed at Hampton Court. The latter, still uncer- 
tain as to the line of conduct which he ought 
to pursue, replied, that he had often fasted and 
prayed to know the will of God with respect to 
the King, but that God had not yet pointed out 
the way. When Jobn had withdrawn, Crom- 
well and his friends again sought by prayer the 
path they ought to follow ; and it was then the 
parliamentary hero first felt the conviction that 
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Charles’s death alone could save England. | 
From that moment all was fixed: God had | 


spoken ; Oliver’s indecision was at an end; it 


geology of this island is the numerous seams of 
coal, varying in thickness from a few inches to four 
feet, which we found imbedded in the trap rock, 


remained now merely to act and accomplish |—Ross’s Voyage of Discovery. 


that will, however appalling it might be. At 
one o'clock in the morning a messenger from 
the General knocked at the door of the tavern 
where John Cromwell lodged, and informed 
him that his cousin had at length dismissed his 
doubts, and that all the arguments so long put 
forward by the most decided Republicans were 
now confirmed by the will of the Lord.—D’Au- 
bigné’s Protector. 

A Most Firtine rnouGcnH Distant Return 
or CompLiment.—As we approached the land 
under all studding-sails, we perceived a low 
white line extending from its eastern extreme 
point as far as the eye could discern to the 
eastward. It presented an extraordinary ap- 
pearance, gradually increasing in height as we 
got nearer to it; and proving at length to be a 
perpendicular cliff of ice, between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, perfectly flat and level at the top, 
and without any fissures or -promontories on its 
even seaward face. What was beyond it we 
could not imagine; for being much higher than 
our mast-head, we could not see anything ex- 
cept the summit of a lofty range of mountains 
extending to the southward as far as the seventy- 
ninth degree of latitude. These mountains, 


being the southernmost land hitherto discover- 
ed, I felt great satisfaction in naming after Cap- 
tain Sir William Edward Parry, R.N_, in grate- 
ful remembrance of the honor he conferred on 
me, by calling the northernmost known land on 
the globe by my name.— Ross’s Voyage. 


Tue Race nor FOR THE SWIFT BUT THE 
Lovinc.—It is death in Lapland to marry a 
maid without her parents’ consent; wherefore 
if one bear an affection for a maid, upon the 
breaking thereof to her friends, the fashion is 
that a day is appointed for her friends to behold 
the two parties run a race together. The maid 
is allowed in starting the advantage of a third 
part of the race, so that it is impossible, except 
willing of herself, that she should be overtaken 
If the maid outrun her suitor, the matter is 
ended, it being penal for the man to renew the 
mention of marriage. But if the virgin hath an 
affection for him, though at first running hard 
to try the truth of his love, she will (without 
Atlanta’s golden ball to retard her speed) pre- 
tend some casuality, and make a voluntary halt 


| before she come to the mark or end of the race. 


Thus none are compelled to marry against their 
own will; and this is the cause that in this 
country the married people are richer in their 
own contentment than in other lands, where so 
many forced matches make feigned love and 
real unhappiness.—Fudler’s Worthies. 
EXTRAORDINARY FEATURES IN THE GEOLO- 
GY oF KerGue cen Istanpv.—On the south side 
of the harbor is the extraordinary rock noticed 
by Cook, which forms so conspicuous an object 
in his accurate drawing of this place. It is a 
hugh mass of basalt much more recent than the 
rock on which it rests, and through which it 
seems to have burst in a semi-fluid state. It is 
upwards of five hundred feet thick, and rests 
upon the older rock at an elevation of six hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea; and it was 
between these rocks of different ages that the 
fossil trees were chiefly found, and one exceed- 
ing seven feet in circumference was dug out and 
sent to England. Some of the pieces appeared 
so recent that it was necessary to take it in your 
hand to be convinced of its fossil state, and it 
was most curious to find it in every stage, from 
that of charcoal lighting and burning freely when 
put in the fire, to so high a degree of silicification 
as to scratch glass. A bed of shale several feet 
in thickness, which was found overlaying some 
of the fossil trees had probably prevented their 
carbonization when the fluid lava poured over 
them. A still more extraordinary feature in the 








AssaAMEsSE AGRICULTURE.—In January, Fe- 
bruary, March and April, the whole country 
adjoing Burpetah presents a spectacle seldom 
seen elsewhere : the natives set fire to the jungle 
to clear the land for cultivation, and to open the 
thoroughfares between the different villages, 
and the awful roar and rapidity with which the 
flames spread cannot be conceived. A space of 
many miles of grass jungle, twenty feet high, is 
cleared in a few hours; and the black ashes 
scattered over the face of the earth after such 
recent verdure, form one of the most gloomy and 
desolate landscapes that can be well imagined. 
But so rapid is vegetation in Assam, that a tew 
days suffice to alter the scene; the jungle speed- 
ily shoots up with greater strength than ever, 
and at the approach of the heavy rains in June, 
it again attains a height of many feet. On more 
occasions than one, though mounted on an ele- 
phant, I have had the greatest difficulty to out- 
flank a fierce roaring fire, rapidly moving 
with the wind, in a long line over the 
country. The elephant, of all animals, is the 
most fearful of fire ; and on hearing the approach 
of the element he instantly takes to flight; but 
the rapidity with which the flames spread renders 
escape most hazardous especially if the wind is 
high and right aft. The best plan to adopt, if a 
fire breaks out to windward, is to circle round 
the nearest flank with all expedition, gaining 
the space burnt by the advancing flames. On 
foot, escape would be almost impossible ; the 
jungle being impenetrable except by a narrow 
footpath, and this being frequently overgrown 
with grass, if no open spot be near at hand, in- 
evitable destruction must be the fate of any un- 
fortunate traveller to leeward of a fire. —4 
Sketch of Assam: with some Account of the 
Hill Tribes. 

Grorce Dyer anp Lams.—* The late 
George Dyer, referred to by Mr. Southey, was 
an University man who exercised his talents 
chiefly in writing for the Periodicals. His chief 
work was ** The History of the Halls and Colle- 
ges of Cambridge.” He published also several 
small works. ‘The Poem, referred to above, was 
complimentary, in which he noticed most ot 
his literary friends. The way in which he 
*brought in’ the author of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory’ was very properly putting wit before 
wealth, 


*Was born a banker, and then rose a bard.’ 


** George Dyer was sincere, and had great sim- 
plicity of manners, so that he was a favorite 
with all his friends. No man in London en- 
couraged so much as he did, Bloomfield, the 
author of the ‘F'armer’s ee and he was equally 

repared with kind offices for everybody. 
He had some cdd fancies, one of which was, 
that men ought to live more sparingly and drink 
plenty of water-gruel. By carrying this whole- 
some precept on one occasion rather too far, he 
unhappily reduced himself to death’s door. 
Charles Lamb told me, that having once called 
on him, at his room in Clifford’s Inn, he found 
a little girl with him (one of his nieces), whom 
he was teaching to sing hymns. 

** Mr. Coleridge related to me a rather ludi- 
crous circumstance concerning George Dyer, 
which Charles Lamb had told him the last time 
he passed through London. Charles Lamb had 
heard that Geoige Dyer was very ill, and hast- 
ened to see him. He found him in an emaciated 
state, shivering over a few embers. ‘Ah!’ said 
George, as Lamb entered, ‘1 am glad to see 
you. You won’t have me here long. I have 
just written this letter to my young nephews 
and nieces to come immediately and take final 
leave of their uncle. Lamb found on inquiry, 
that he had latterly been living on water- 
grvel, and a low starving diet, and readily 

ivined the cause of his maladies. ‘Come, 
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said Lamb, ‘I shall take you home immediatel y 
to my hose, and I and my sister will nurse 
you” *Ah! said George Dyer, ‘it won’t do.’ 
The hackney coach was soon at the door, and as 
the sick man entered it, he said to Lamb, ‘ Alter 
the address, and then send the letter with all 
speed to the poor children.’ ‘I will,’ said Lamb, 
‘and at the same time call the doctor.’ 
“George Dyer wus now seated by Charles 
Lamb’s comfortable fire, while Lamb hastened 
to his medical firiend, and told him that a 
worthy man was at his house who had almost 
starved himself on water-gruel. ‘ You must 
come,’ said he, ‘directly, and prescribe some 
kitchen stuff, or the poor man will be dead. He 
won't take anything from me; he says, ’tis all 
eseless.” Away both the philanthropists hast- 
ned, and Charles Lamb, anticipating what 
would be required, furnished himself on the 
road, with a pound of beef-steaks. The doctor 
now entered the room, and advancing toward his 
patient, felt his pulse and asked him a few ques- 
tions ; when, looking grave, he said, ‘Sir, you 
are in a very dangerous way.’ ‘I know it, Sir, 
1 know it, Sir,” said George Dyer. The Dr. 
replied, ‘Sir, yours is a very peculiar case, and 
if you do not implicitly follow my directions, 
you will die of atrophy before to-morrow morn- 
ing. It is the only possible chance of saving 
your life. You must directly make a good meal 
of beef-steaks, and drink the best part of a pot 
of porter. ‘’Tis too late,’ said George, ‘ but 
I'll eat, Pll eat... The doctor now withdrew, 
and so nicely had Lamb calculated on results, 
that the steaks were all this time broiling on 


the direction in which the screw revolves, and 
the head of the machine is pointed in the right 
direction. The probability is, however, not 
very small, that the Archimedean Balloon, 
when its powers are absolutely tested, will be 
found an “airy nothing.”—Jerrold’s Newspa- 
per. 

O’ConNELL AND SmitTu O'BRIEN DESCEND- 
ED FROM TWo SisTERS OF THE RACE or HERE- 
mon.—** An Antiquary,” furnishes us with the 
singular genealogical fact, which we find on 
inquiry is perfectly borne out by the ancient 
compilation, the ** Book of Lecan,” now pre- 
served in the archives of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy—that O’Connell and Smith O’Brien are 
descended from two sisters, of the race of Here- 
mon, the founder of the northern Milesian 
families. There is not missing one generation 
in the long pedigree which thus shows the com- 
mon origin of the two chief Celts of this age. 
—WNation. 

A CoquetTre. 

Yet vixen still, his muse would mix 

Her playful, but malicious tricks, 

Which friendship’s score might smother. 

So gambols the ambiguous cat, 

Deals with one paw a velvet pat, 

And scratches with the other. 
George Hamilton. 

** REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF GUANO.—A 
native of ‘ Down East,’ describing with cha. 





the fire! and, as though by magic, the doctor 
had scarcely left the room, when the steaks and 
the porter were both on the table. 

** Just as George Dyer had begun voraciously 
to feast on the steaks, his young nephews and 


the porter. * You won’t see me much longer.’ 
After a few mouthfuls of the savory steak, he 
further said, *‘ be good children when I am gone.’ 
Taking another draught of the porter, he con- 
tinued, ‘ mind your books, and don’t forget your 
hymns.’. * We won't,’ answered a little shrill 
silvery voice, from among the group, ‘ we won't, 
dear uncle. He now gave them all a parting 
kiss; when the children retired in a state of 


wonderment, that ‘ sick Uncle’ should be able 


to eat and drink so heartily. ‘And so,’ said 
Lamb, in his own peculiar phraseology, * at 
night, I packed up his little nipped carcass snug 
in bed, and after stuffing him for a week, sent 
him home as plump asa partridge.’ ”°—Reminis- 
cences of S. T. Coleridge. 
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Tue ArcuimepeAN BALLoon.—We had to 
record in our columns a few months since, how 
Mr. Gale had succeeded in furnishing the pur- 
blind, deaf and giddy creature, that old balloon, 
with a pair of excellent eyes and ears. We 
have now to state that Mr. Joseph Pitter, of 
Hastings, has anor his plan for construct- 
ing a new aérial machine on perfectly ship- 
shape principles, having little or no affinity to 
the aerial ship of nearly forgotten notoriety. 
The Archimedean Balloon is to be worked by 
paddles, and steered with a screw ; it is to have 
a handsome deck, and above it, a long cylin- 
drically-shaped silken bag or sail inflated with 
gas, and below the deck a number of bags of 
gas are to be fastened, to add to the buoyancy of 
the whole machine. Mr. Pitter proposes to 
procure a motion at any angle with the horizon, 
by the revolution of four paddle wheels, which 
have their float-boards broadways during any 
required half of their revolution, and edgeways 
while passing through the other half. A motion 
to any point of the compass is procured by 
means of an apparatus at the stern similar to 
the Archimedean screw, and being made to re- 
Volve in a vertical plane on an axis at right 
angles to the course of the machine, it brings 
the stern round to the right or left, according to 


ties of Guano, as a promoter of vegetation, said, 


|a streak ; and although he started off at the top 


: , - | of his speed, the vines overtook and covered 
nieces entered the room crying. ‘ Good bye, | him. 


my dears,’ said George taking a deep draught at |< darned things,’ he found a large cucumber 


racteristic exaggeration the remarkable proper- 


that a few hours after planting cucumber seeds, 
the dirt began to fly,and the vines came up like 


And on taking out his knife to cut the 


gone to seed in his pocket!” 

SinGuLAR TREE In New ZeEALAND.—One 
| of the most extraordinary trees in the forest of 
| New Zealand is the rata, which originating ina 
| parasite, grows to such a size as to rank amongst 
| the giants of the forest. It first makes its ap- 
| pearance in the form of a tender vine; clasping 
| the trunk of some large tree with its tendrils, 
and growing both upwards and downwards and 
|increasing in bulk at the same time. After a 
while the parasite, having killed the parent 
trunk, establishes itself upon its root, sends 
forth numerous branches aloft which again send 
forth erial roots clasping the neighboring trees, 
and ultimately the rata occupies a larger space 
than any tree of the forest. It is under this tree 
that the vegetating caterpillar is found. The 
rata is the Metrosidorus robusta, a very hand- 
some plant. and of singular habits by no means 
satisfactorily explained. 


The Paramatta Express publishes an account 
of * the apocryphal animal ” said to exist in the 
interior of New South Wales. It is supposed 
to be a quadruped “ of the order fere,” (?) and 
to frequent the inland waters about the Murrum- 
bidgee. ‘* The Murrumbidgee blacks assert that 
this animal is ‘big as him bullock ;’ they de- 
scribe it as having a head and long neck like an 
emu, with a thick mane of hair from the top of 
the head to the shoulders; four-legged, with 
three toes on each foot, which is webbed, and 
having a tail like a horse. They call it the 
‘Katenpai,’ whilst by the Watta Watta tribe 
(who similarly describe it) it is called * Kyen- 
prate ;’ by the Yabala Yabala tribe, on the Ed- 
ward River, it is known as the ‘ Tunatla; 
whilst the Burrula Burrula tribe call it ‘ Don- 

us” The blacks on the Great Carangamite 
Tens, in the Portland district, describe a similar 
animal, which they call the ‘ Bunyip; and 
Captain Howell heard various accounts from 
white men (shepherds and others) who profess 
to have seen the animal at its gambols in the 
water.” The Captain Howell here mentioned 








district, and had brought back the bones of a 
quadruped, supposed to be those of the animal 
in question, Cuts of these bones are printed in 
the Express. The bones appear to have be- 
longed to two individuals, one larger than the 
other. To one set the portions of the integu- 
ments were still attached, and there was recent 
blood on the skull. The teeth were as big as 
those of an ox; the condyle of the femur was 
filteen inches round; a portion of the tibia mea- 
sured eight inches and a half in circumference. 
A Facr ror Naturauists,-—A toad which 
had been buried under a reversed flower-pot 
three feet beneath the surface of the ground, by 
Mr. Samuel Clarke, of Crook’s-place, butcher, 
on the l4th of June, 1846, was by the same gen- 
tleman disinterred on the 14th ult. No sooner 
was the little animal taken up than he gave evi- 
dent proofs that to be “ buried alive ” did not, to 
him, necessarily involve cessation of existence ; 
for he instantly commenced skipping about, 
many of his bounds extending to the height of six 
inches into the air. His mouth was closed up 
with a white skin, but his eyes were as spark- 
ling as when, on that day twelvemonth, he was 
put below the ground.—WVorfolk News. 

Tue Evecrric TeLeGRAPH.—One day last 
week a lady took a first-class ticket, at the Exe- 
ter station of the South Devon Railway, for 
Starcross, and on arriving at her journey’s end, 
she found, to her great chagrin, that she had 
somewhere or other mislaid it. After searching 
the carriage in vain, she made up her mind to 
pay her fare again, and went towards the office 
for the purpose; meeting the station-master by 
the way, she mentioned her loss to him, and 
found, to her great surprise, that he was already 
informed of it. ‘ He knew it half an hour ago; 
she had left it on the counter at the Exeter sta- 
tion” The lady was delighted; she saved her 
money, and was initiated into one of the myste- 
ries of science, at the same time. —Eng. paper. 

How tro Promote Heattu.—Do not ex- 
pect, sir, some wonderful announcement, some 
fascinating mystery! No It is simply the 
plain little practice of leaving your bedroom 
window a little open at the top while sleeping, 
both in winter and summer. I do not come be- 
fore you as a theorist or an inexperienced teach- 
er, in thus calling loudly upon every family to 
adopt this healthful practice. [am the father of 
ten children, all in pure health, and have (thank 
God) never lost one, although their natural con- 
stitution were notrobust. But in addition to the 
salutary effect of the practice in my own family, 
wherever I have advised others to try its effects, 
it has invariably been found to be both pleasant 
and beneficial Correspondent of the London 
Sun. 





SSS 


Publications. 


Recent 


Men, and Women, and Books. A Selection 
of Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs, 
from his Uncollected Prose Writings. By 
Leigh Hunt. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1$47. 


Tue observable incident in social life in Eng- 
land at this moment, besides the advent of Jenny 
Lind, is a series of amateur dramatic perform- 
ances undertaken for the benefit of Leigh Hunt. 
There is something at once appropriate and 
grateful in this spontaneous tribute ; and we are 
pleased to see that so many men of note and 
genius are cordially enlisted in its realization. 
The contemporaries of Hunt—those whose 
friendship and sympathy brightened his opening 
eareer—have, with a few exceptions, passed 
away. Shelley and Byron, Keats and Lamb—so 
widely diverse in the quality of their gifts, and 
yet so undeniably and richly gifted—are no 
more; while Hunt—the mercurial, humorous 
companion, the kindly invalid, the lover of 
Ariosto, and the graceful commentator upon life 
and literature,—has continued to struggle on, 








had returned from a visit te the Murrumbidgee 


thus far bating no jot of heart or courage, amid 
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numerous vicissitudes, and frequent physical 
suffering. The volumes before us are very cha- 
racteristic specimens of his labors. We have 
already quoted so largely from them, that our 
readers are fully apprized of their tone and 
subjects. Desultory, colloquial, and spirited, 
they are precisely that kind of reading which 

uts a man in good humor with the world and 
himself It is an axiom of the author that we 
are born to enjoy far more than to know: ac- 
cordingly, he infers that books should be cheer- 
ful, suggestive, and kindly, rather than doginatic 
and metaphysical We know of no modern 
English essayist whose writings are so compa- 
nionable. With a highly sensitive organization, 
he combines an apprehensive rather than a com- 
prehensive mind, The scenes of nature, and 
the sights, sounds, and sensations of metropolitan 
life are toa such a man full of meaning. He 
endeavors to translate this for the benefit of less 
impressible and observant people, and he suc- 
ceeds in so doing. His ‘‘ Indicator” and ‘* Seer” 
form a delightful continuation of that genial 
class of writers whose old-fashioned but candid 
speculations are enshrined in Tattlers,Guardians, 
and Spectators. It is difficult to estimate the 
amount of good such literary toil eflects. The 
press has become more influential than the 
pulpit—a newspaper and magazine more oracular 
than asermon. There area set of very admirable 
lay preachers in the world, who talk and write 
to many a heart which resists more formal ap- 
proaches; and of these, Leigh Hunt is one of 
the most popular. There is more reason in 
pensioning such a writer than in granting the 
same distinction to a poet who only strikes his 
lyre at long intervals and on abstract themes. 


** Men, Women, and Books” is a charming | 


mélange of description, criticism, and narrative. 
It contains a little of everything daintily served, 
and will doubtless find acceptance with the 
large class of readers who rejoice in * philo- 
sophy made easy.” 


Summer Tours ; or, Notes of a Traveller 
through some of the Middle and Northern 
States. By Theodore Dwight. New York: 
Harper & Prothers, 1847. 


Tus is one of the few instances of a home- 
traveller's experiences published among us; and 
it has the advantage over foreign works of a si- 
milar kind, which naturally springs from a 
thorough acquaintance with the political and 
social system of the country. The ground pass- 
ed over by Mr. Dwight is quite familiar, but his 
comments are so intelligent and excellent in 
their tone, that ‘‘ Summer Tours” makes a very 
agreeable and useful volume for popular read- 
ing. : 

The Power of the Soul over the Body, con- 
sidered in Relation to Health and Morals. 
By George Moore, M.D., author of * Use of the 
Body in Relation to the Mind.” 
Brothers. 


We are very glad to see a good American re- 

rint- of this admirable work. It is just the 
Pook to set men right in regard to many mental 
phenomena on which their minds have been 
running wild, under the teachings of Phreno- 
logy, Mesmerism, and other like vagaries. The 
author is a man of profound science, but a hum- 
ble believer in revelation, and as he admits that 
some things are to be received by faith, he at- 
tempts no. explanation of what our limited 
faculties do not allow us to comprehend. With 
this limitation, he makes clear to every compre- 
hension most of the psychological phenomena 
usually regarded as mysterious, in the plainest 
and most satisfactory way. The apparent ab- 
struse title of the book may lead some, perhaps, 
to think it a mere metaphysical treatise, not to 
be understood by common readers, but this is 
not the fact—it contains very little that cannot 
be understood by any reader, and it is as amusing 
as it is instructive, abounding in curious facts, 
illustrative of the author’s views and doctrines. 
This work is intimately connected with another 
by the same author on the ** Use of the Body in 
Relation to the Mind,” a reprint of which was 





Harper & | 


| 





recently issued from the same press. Taken to- 
gether, they form the most perfect treatise on 
these subjects in our language, and should be 
read by every one who cares to know anything 
of the imperishable part of his own nature. 
The volume now before us forms the XXVth. 
of Harper's well selected and beautifully printed 
New Miscellany of Popular Sterling Literature. 


Notes on the Parables of Our Lord By 
Richard Chenevire French, M.A., Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London, First Ame- 
rican, from the 3d London edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1547. 8vo., pp. 409. 

Tuis is a very valuable contribution to both 
Theological and General Literature. The learn- 
ed author has manifestly had two objects 
before him, viz to furnish a volume which 
should commend itself to the hearts and con- 
sciences of Christians in general, and at the 
same time serve the important purpose of giving 
to the theologian and student a succinct view 
of ancient and modern interpretations of these 
interesting portions of Holy Scripture. We are 
doing only simple justice by stating that he has 
excellently fulfilled his design. His style is 
nervous, chaste, and occasionally graphic. He 
writes like one who feels the deep moment and 
direct bearing of those Divine words which our 
Lord uttered; and, while endeavoring to as- 
certain the precise and full meaning and appli- 
cation of the parables, he never forgets to urge 
them home upon the consciences of his readers, 
and to lead them to realize their personal inte- 
rest in every word which fell from the lips of 
the Redeemer. A work of this value and object 
cannot fail to meet with general acceptance ; 
and we trust that the American publishers will 
be amply remunerated for placing within reach 
of the community at large so seasonable, able, 
and sound an exposition of the parables of our 
Lord. 


Exercises in Hebrew Grammar and Selec- 
tions from the Greek Scriptures. to be translat- 
ed into Hebrew, with Notes, Hebrew Phrases, 
and References to Approved Works in Greek 
ond Hebrew Philology. By B. H. Hackett, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. Andover: Allen, Morrill, 
& Wardwell. New York: M. H. Newman & 
Co. 1847. 


We have omitted noticing Prof. Hackett’s 
excéllent manual longer than we intended It 
was accidentally mislaid, or it should earlier 
have received the attention it deserves. Biblical 
students owe Mr. Hacket much for this well- 
executed endeavor to increase a love for accuracy 
in the study of the Hebrew language. The 
ewan is substantially the same as that which has 

een pursued with so abundant success in the 


study of the Greek and Latin languages ; and 
| we fully agree with the author in the high esti- 


mate which he sets upon the importance of 
translating from Greek into Hebrew, from Eng- 
lish into Hebrew, and vice versa, of cultivating 


| the memory by learning vocabularies, as in the 


German gymnasia, &c. The volume is very 
handsomely, and, so far as we have exatnined it, 
very carefully printed. 


The Spanish Phrase- Book and Self-Instrue- 
tor. By J. A. Pezarro, A. M. Baltimore: 
Fielding Lucas. 

Talking Spanish is at a premium since the 
Mexican war became a fixed fact. For gentle- 
men volunteers the accomplishment is already 
indispensable on the other side of the Rio Bravo; 
and with professional men at home it will doubt- 
less become as necessary as is now the German 
to the young lawyer or physician in this city who 
would extend his practice among the fifty thou- 
sand native spokesmen of Teutonic that throng 
our streets. Sen. Piezarro, the estimable pro- 
fessor of the Spanish language in St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Maryland, has therefore given a timely 
work to the public in the little pocket companion 
of Spanish phrases, dialogues and commercial 
correspondence, based upon his compact gram- 
—_ of the Spanish language included in the 
volume. 





[August 14. 


SS 


Publishers’ Circular. 


Distant CorREsPONDENTs.—“JI am very 

much pleased with the Literary World, both as 
regards the design and execution. It seems to {i|| 
a place not before occupied, and I think it can 
hardly fail to meet with an extensive demand. 
All authors will of course desire it—Booksellers 
cannot do without it, and I do not see where 
literary men in general can be enabled to keep 
up with the times in this respect so well as in 
this.” Thus writes to us a cultivated corres. 
pondent faraway We shall be happy to hear 
from him occasionally on the terms mentioned in 
a subsequent part of his letter. 
§ We are much obliged to Q. Z. for his pro- 
mised items of Literary intelligence from the 
other side; any such memoranda, either from 
this country or any other, relating to the literary 
enterprises or scientific explorations of a corres- 
pondent or of his friends, are always welcome. 

REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL TayLor.— 
We are amused at seeing our personal reminis- 
cences of General Taylor, originally published 
in the Literary World, going the rounds of the 
newspapers credited to a Philadelphia journal. 
This habit of cribbing leads to some queer mix- 
ing up of identities. The editor of the paper in 
question, may however, have been at Fort 
Crawford at the time described, but we cetainly 
do not recollect him among the officers, nor can 
we recall his name upon the muster rol! of 
privates, 


SUMMARY OF LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Messrs D. Appieton & Co, announce a 


| choice variety of works in press to appear early 


in the coming season, among which are “ The 
Poetical Works of Fitz Green Halleck, Esq.,” 
now first collected, in one elegant volume, to 
which are some pieces never before published, 
and to be illustrated with exquisite designs by 
eminent American artists This volume will 
possess the rare excellence of uniting the names 
of Huntington, Leutze, Durand and Edmonds as 
painters, and Smilie, Cheney, Burt, and others 
as engravers. The Publishers design this volume 
as an evidence of the progress of art in America, 
and believe while they have selected the most 
gifted names in poesy, the illustrations will be 
found worthy of the eminent reputation of the 
author. 

They will also publish “* The Rose for 1847.” 
An Illuminated Gift Book, entitled ** the Para- 
bles of Our Lord,” bound in a new and novel 
style. 

A new edition of the Poetical works of Lord 
Byron, collected and arranged with illustrative 
notes, by Thomas Moore, Lord Jeffrey, Sir 
Walter Scott, Bishop Heber, Samuel Rogers, 
Professor Wilson, Lockhart, Ellis, Campbell, 
&c.,&c. The illustrations to this edition are 
very numerous and highly executed. It will be 
uniform in size with Thomas Moore’s Works 
published by the same house. 

A new and enlarged edition of the Poems ol 
Amelia Welby. 

Cnuess ror WinteR Evenines, or useful and 
entertaining lessons on the Game of Chess. By 
H.G. Agnel. Beautifully illustrated from paint- 
ings by W. Weir. 

APPLETON’s Steam Boat and Rail Road Com- 

anion, with many convenient and well executed 

aps. The publishers design this to be supe- 

rior to any ** Travellers Guide ” ever published 
in this country. 

The work claming to be the Constitutions of 
the Holy Apostles, including the Canons; 
Whiston’s version revised from the Greek, with 
a prize Essay upon their origin and contents, 
translated from the German, by Rev. Ira Chase. 

Lord Mahon’s History of England, edited by 
Prof. Henry Reed. f 

The Life of Major General Taylor, with Notices 
of the War in Northern and Southern Mexico, 
with Biographical Sketches of the officers who 
have distinguished themselves in the Mexican 
War, by Prof. John Frost. To be illustrated 
with 100 plates on steel and wood. 
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A volume of Essays on Art and Artists, by 
H. W. Tuckerman. 

A volume of Poems by H. H. Brownell, Esq. 

They are also adding to their series of Classi- 
cal Books many valuable works for schools and 
colleges. . : 

On the 1st of September they will publish a 
new edition of Livy, with notes, grammatical 
and explanatory, together with a Geographical 
and Historical Index, by J. L. Lincoln, Profes- 
sor of Latin in Brown University. 

The publishers believe that in this edition a 
want will be supplied, there being at present no 
American edition furnished with the requisite 
apparatus for the successful prosecution of the 
study of this Latin author. 

Mr. Noble Butler, of Louisville, is engaged in 
preparing a new edition of Sa//ust 

Mr. Spencer is now passing through the press 
Arnold’s Greek Reader, greatly improved, also 
an edition of Cesar. 

Prof. Johnson, of New York University, is 
preparing an edition of Cicero de Senectute and 
de Amicitia—also the Select Orations of Cicero. 

Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, is 
preparing an edition of Sewell’s Speaker, greatly 
improved, i 

D. Appleton & Co., have also in_ press, 
Arnold’s Edition of Sallust, Virgil, Homer, 
The Orations and Epistles from Cicero, and 
the first four books of Homer’s Iliad. 

Ollendorff’s Spanish Grammar. 

The Second Edition of Conant’s translation of 
Rodeger’s Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. 

Tue twenty-seventh number of the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, for the July 
quarter has appeared. This able journal is un- 
der the editoral superintendence of Dr. Hays, 
surgeon to Wells’s hospital, physician to the 
Philadelphia Orphan Asylum, &c. The pre- 
sent number contains nine reports of interesting 
cases, an elaborate review of Wood’s Treatise on 
the practice of Medicine, and twenty bibliogra- 
phical notices of value and importance to pro- 
fessional readers 

LinpsAy AND Buiakiston, of Philadelphia, 
have published another half-yearly abstract of 
Medical Science, being the fifth—and including 
the six months from January to July. It contains 
a digest of the contents of the principal foreign 
and domestic medical works during this interim; 
and a series of reports on the progress of the 
science, arranged under its specific departments. 
This copious source of contemporary informa- 
tion, is a valuable repository to which every 
physician should have access. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. of New York, have 
published a Key to Fulton’s Chirographic 
Charts. This convenient key is indispensable 
to a proper understanding of the Chirographic 
Charts. It contains fifty-eight pages, which 
give directions for the position of the desk, and 
manner of holding the pen, as well as for the 
exact forms and proportions of letters, with rules 
for their execution. A series of writing books, 
also necessary appendages to the Charts and 
Key, are issued by the same publisbers. 
_ The New York Historical Society, have pub- 
lished the interesting address delivered at their 
last anniversary, by Henry R. Schoolcraft. 

A new German and English and English 
and German Dictionary, compiled from Hil- 
part, Flugel, Greibe, and others. By Professor 
Adler, of the University of New York, in 1 vol., 
royal 8vo, 


The Poetic Lacon, or Aphorisms from the 
Poets. By Ben Casseday—forming one of the 
volumes of Appleton’s Miniature Library series. 

A new Edition of Dr. Hy. Wheaton’s His- 
tory of the Northmen, in 2 vols., 8vo., with 
plates uniform with Prescott’s Peru. Since 
the publication of the last edition of this va- 
luable work Dr. Wheaton has continued his 
researches with indefatigable zeal, and is en- 
abled to add much curious and important matter, 
Which will be presented in a popular form suited 


to the general reader, as well as to the historical 
enquirer, 


MitcHeL’s Primary Geocrapuy. Phila- 
delphia. Thomas Cowperthwait & Co. 1847. 
Intended as an easy introduction to the study of 
Geography, and designed for the instruction of 
children in schools and families, illustrated by 
one hundred and twenty engravings and fourteen 
maps. 

Harprer anv Brorners have issued the 
twenty-seventh number of their beautiful serial 
History of England containing the usual number 
of illustrations. 

Dr. Martin Gay of Boston, has vindicated 
in a pamphlet of some length the title of Dr. 
Jackson, of that city, to the discovery of the 
applicability of sulphuric ether in surgical ope- 
rations. 

Rosert Carrer of New York, has published 
ina pamphlet form, at the price of two shillings, 
a Memoir of the late Rev. Robert Murray 
McCheyne, Minister of St. Peter's Church, 
Dundee. It is from the twenty-seventh Edin- 
burgh edition. 

We have received from Burgen & James of | 
Charleston, S. C. The fourth number of the 
second volume of the Southern Journal of 
Medicine and Pharmacy. It is issued bi- 
monthly, and contains various articles on local 
diseases and their treatment. 

The able discourse delivered last June, at 
West Point, by E. D. Mansfield of Cincinnati, 
has been published by Barnes & Co. It sets | 
forth very justly the utility of the Military Aca- | 
demy, and gives interesting notices of some of 
the graduates of the institution who have fallen 
in Mexico. 
A supplement to the New York Register for | 
1847, has just appeared. It contains numerous | 
corrections and additions to that work—the 
Constitution of the State, an alphabetical list of 
attorneys, officers of the State, New Judici- 
ary, &c, 

Tue Art Unron, for July, of which Mr. J. 
P. Ridner is the agent in this city, besides its 
ample accounts of the Exhibitions, contains 
engravings ** Dryburgh Abbey ;’ Mrs. Hall's 
tale of ** Midsummer Eve,” exquisitely adorned 
with fanciful sketches, as peotical as the writ- 
ing; portraits of Bailley, the sculptor, and of 





tered among the text. 
Among the new historical works in prepara- 
tion, are the following :— 


Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, in three vols. 
8vo This will be a very important contribution 
to our revolutionary history. 


on Public Characters,” by the late Hon. William 
Sullivan, with an Introduction and Notes by J. 
T.S. Sullivan, Esq. In one volume, 8vo. 
Washington and the Generals of the American 
Revolution, in two volumes with portraits. 

Dr. Srevens of Georgia, has in a state of for- 
wardness, his History of that State. 
tic history of Georgia has never yet been pub- 
lished, and the forthcoming work of the accom- 
plished secretary of the Georgia Historical Soci- 
ety, is looked for with much interest. 


A very clever historical Novel, by a North 
Carolina gentleman, entitled “* Allemance, a 
Chronicle of the Revolution,” we hear is among 
the literary novelties to appear in the autumn. 

Bentiey, of London, advertises Griswold’s 
“Prose Writers of America” for immediate 
publication. The work was carefully revised by 
the author for the English publisher. 

The Prose Writers of Germany, to be published 
in afew weeks by Carey & Hart, uniform with 
the Poets and Prose Writers of America, will be 
one of the most attractive books of the season. 
It is by the Rev. Mr. Hedge, of Cambridge, who 
is now travelling in Europe. 

Tue River Sacuenay.—The graphic letters 
in the National Intelligence describing the novel 
and romantic scenery of this noble river of 
Canada, are understood to be from the pen of 
Charles Lanman Esq., who, it is said, is about 
to follow up his Summer in the Wilderness, 





with a fresh work of American travel. 


| Vital and General Statistics of t 


| Tales,” &c. 
| larged by the author. 


Ward, R. A. and a multitude of woodcuts scat- 
cloth, 5s. 
| 


The Life and Correspondence of the Hon. | 


Carry & Harr have nearly ready, “ Letters | 


Also, 


An authen- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


* Lock AMSDEN, OR THE ScCHooL MAsTeER,” 
is the title of a work in press by Mussey, of Bos- 
ton, from the pen of D. P. Thompson, Esq., of 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co., have in press 
and will shortly publish, Elements of General 
Pathology. By A. F. Chomel, Professor of 
Clinical Medicine to the Faculty of Paris, Con- 
sulting Physician to the King and Princess 
Royal, Officer of the Legion of Honor, Honorary 
Physician of the Hospitals, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine, and of many other Aca- 
demies and Learned Societies, National and 
Foreign. Translated from the 3d French edi- 
tion, by F. E. Oliver, M.D., and W. W. Mor- 
land, M.D. 

Erastus H. Pease & Co., Albany, will pub- 
lish on the first of September, ‘* Notes on the 
Iroquois; or, Contributions to American Eth- 
nology, chiefly in relation to the Aborigmal 
History, Population, and Antiquities of Western 
New York.” By Henry R. Schoolcraft. The 
theme is full of fresh interest, compared with 
that of the Algonquin stock, whose peculiari- 
ties Mr. Schoolcraft has already so richly illus- 
trated, as we have often had occasion to mention 
in the leading article of our present number. 
The following are some of the topics treated: 

he Iroquois ; 
Historical and Ethnological Inquiries. A dis- 
tinct people ; Origin and History of the Iroquois ; 


| Epoch and Principles of the Iroquois League, &c. 


They have also in press a new edition of the 
** Life and Times of Columbus,” embellished 
with wood cuts, which will be ready next month. 

Messrs. Dersy, Brapuey & Co., have in press 
and will shortly publish, ‘* Notes on the Western 
States :” containing descriptive sketches of their 
soil, &c. By James Hall, author of ‘* Border 
Second edition, corrected and en- 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM THE 
28TH OF JUNE TO THE 13TH OF JULY. 


A CATALOGUE of 9766 Stars in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, for the beginning of the year 1750, from the Ob- 
servations of the Abbe de Lacaille, made at the Cape of 
Good Hope in the year 1751 and 1752. With a Preface 
by Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bar.. H.K. 8vo. pp. 312, 


A CATALOGUE of 47390 Stars, for the beginning of the 
year 1800, from the observations of Lalande, in the 

| Histoire Céléste Francaise. 8vo. pp. 1218, cloth, 21s. 

| ALL CLASSES: a Novel. By Madame Wolfensberger, 

| late Miss Burdon. 3 vols. post 8vo., pp. 964, boards, 

| 3ls. 6d 


8. . 

| ANECDOTES of the Roman Catholic Church in the Nine- 

teenth Century, derived from the Notices of Travellers 

| in Europe. 12mo. pp. 88, 1s. 6d. 

| ARNOLD (T. K.)—Selections from Cicero; with Eng- 

lish Notes—Part 1, Selections from the Orations, con- 

| taining the Fourth Book of the Impeachment of Verres, 

Four Speeches egainst Cataline, the Speech for the 

Poet Archias. Edited, with English Notes, by Thomas 
| Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 12mo. pp. 204, cloth, 4s. 

| BEAUVOISIN (M.)—How to Read and Translate French. 

illustrated by a progressive Translation of the Exiles of 

Siberia on an entirely new plan. By M. Mariot-de- 

Beauvoisin. Post 8vo. pp 120, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

| BIBLE CYCLOPADIA (THE): containing the Biogra- 

| phy, Geography, and Natural History of the Holy Scrip- 

tures. Compiled from the most recent and authentic 
sources by the Rev. John P. Lawson, M.A.; with Intro- 
ductory Essays by the Rev. Dr. Fleming, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and 
Rev. Geo. Scott, St. Thomas's, Leith. Vol. 1, Biogra- 
phy, imp. 8vo., pp. 844, cloth, 10s. 

BROWN (J.)—The Ministry of Christ viewed as a Mani- 
festation of Divine Perfections. By Isaac Brown, 
Minister of Russel Street Chapel, Dover. Crown 8vv., 
pp. 188, cloth, gilt edges, 26. 6d 18mo. Is. 

BURKE (J. AND J. B.)—The Royal Families of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. By John Burke, Esq. and John 
Doma Burke, Esq. Part 1, imp. 8vo. pp. 188, sewed, 
10s 


CHAMBERS (R.)--The Spelling Book of Utility. By 
Richard Chambers, F.L.S. 2d edition, greatly enlarged, 
12mo. pp. 124, bound, 1s. 6d. 

CIOCCI (R.)—A Narrative of Iniquities and Barbarities 
practised at Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By Rat- 
faelle Ciocci. 8th edition, 18mo. pp. 180, cl. 2s. 6d. ~ 

COGHLAN (F.)—A Hand-Book and Guide for Italy, Nor- 
thern, Central and Southern. 2d edit. complete in 1 vol. 
corrected by Francis Coghizn. 12mo. pp. 482, ciotb. 


12s. 

COMBE (/G.)—The Constitution of Man considered in 
relation to External Objects. by Geo. Combe. 8th 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, post 8vo. pp. 
528, cloth, 8s. 
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COGSWELL (W.)—Sermons preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Paul, Halifax Nova Scotia. 2d series, by 
William Cogswell, M.A. 8vo. pp. 518, cloth, 12s. 

COULTER (J.)\—Adventures on the Western Coast of 
South America and the Interior of California. Inelud- 
ing a Narrative of Incidents at the Kingsmill Islands, 
New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, and other 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean. With an Account of the 
Natural Productions, and the Manners and Customs, 
in Peace and War, of the various Savage Tribes visited. 
By J. Coulter, M.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 592, cloth. 


lbs. 

COUSINS (D. L.)—Extracts from the Diary of a Work- 
house Chaplain. By the Rev. D. L. Cousin, A.M. 12mo. 
pp. 320, cloth, 6s. 

COWIE’S Printer’s Pocket Book and Manual; including 
the American Scale of Prices for Compositors and Press- 
men. 7th. edition, 12mo. pp. 126, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DAVIS (H.)—The Life and Writings of the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers. By the Rev. Henry Davis, M.A. 12mo. pp- 
110, sewed, Is. 

DALLAS (A.)—A Guide to the Acts of the Apostles; or, 
the Account of the First Spread of the Gospel of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ explained: with Suggestions for 
Personal Application and for Prayer; serving as a con- 
tinuation of the Cottager’s Guide to the New Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. Alexander Dallas. I2mo. pp. 412, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DE VERE (SIR AUBREY)—Mary Tudor : an Historical 
Drama; the Lamentation of Keland, and other Poems. 
By Sir Aubrey De Vere, Bart. Fep. pp. 464, cl. 8s. 

DIVERSIONS OF HOLLYCOT: or, the Mother's Art 
of Thinking. 3d edition, 18mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 234, 
cloth, 2s. 

DONALDSON (T. L.)—Architectural Maxims and Theo- 
rems in elucidation of some of the Principlesof Design 
and Construction, and Lecture on the Education and 
Character of the Architect. By Thos. Leverton Donald- 
son, M.1.B.A. 8vo. pp. 118, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FLANAGAN (T.)—A Manual of British and Irish His- 
tory, illustrated with Maps, Engravings, and a variety of 
Statistical, Genealogical, and Chronological Tables. By 
the Rev. Thomas Flanagan. Royal }2mo. pp. 970, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

FRANCIS (G. W.)—An Analysis of the British Ferns, and 
their Allies. By G. W. Francis, F.L.8. New edition, 
8vo. pp. 96, cloth, 5s. 

GOODWIN (T.)—On Christ set forth in his Death, Resur 
rection, Ascension, Sitting at God's Right Hand, and 
Intercession ; together with a Treatise on the Heart of 
Christ in Heaven towards Sinners on Earth. By Thomas 
Goodwin. 18mo. pp. 328, cloth, }s. 4d. 

GRAHAM (G. F.)—English ; or, the Art of Composition 
Explained. By G. F. Graham. 3d edition, 12mo. pp. 
348. cloth, 6s. 

HAND-BOOK for Visitors to Oxford. 12mo. pp. 242, illus- 
trated by 100 woodcuts, cloth 5s. 

Ditto, with cuts and 40 steel plates, 8vo. pp. 208 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

for Travellers in Nothern Italy, States of Sardinia 
Lombardy, and Venice, Parma and Piacenza, Modena, 
Lucea Massa, Carrara, and ‘Tuscany, as far as the Val 
d’Armo, with Travelling Maps and Plans. 3d edition, 
corrected to the present time, 12mo. pp. 640, cl. 12s, 

HANDEL'S Sacred Oratorio, The Messiah, in Vocal 
Score, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ 
or Pianoforte. Arranged by Vincent Novello. Royal 
8vo. pp. 184, boards, 6s 6d. ; all the Choruses separate, 


sewed, 3s. 6d 

HAWKSHAW (MRS.)—Poems for My Children. By Mrs. 
Hawkshaw. Square (Manchester), pp. 112, cloth, 5s. 

HAYDN’'S Oratorio, The Creation, in Vocal Score, with 
a separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
Arranged by Vincent Novello. Royal 8vo. pp. 144, 
cloth, 5s. ; all the Choruses separate, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

HENDERSON (MRS )—Scripture Lessons ; or, the His- 
tory of the Acts of the Apostles, in Question and An- 
swer. Designed for the use of Bible Classes. By Mrs. 
Henderson. 2 vols. 18mo. pp. 572, cloth, 5s. 

HENDRIKS (R. E.)—The Wild Rose, in Six Cantos, with 
other Poems. By Rose Ellen Hendriks. Post 8vo. pp. 
190, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

HOPE (MRS )—A Knitting Book for Polka Dresses. By 
Mrs. Hope. Oblong, pp. 30, sewed, 6d. 

HOPPUS (J.)—The Crisis of Popular Education; its His- 
torical, Internal, Statistical, Financial, and Political 
Relations. By John Hoppus, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 288, sewed, 


HOWITT'S Journal of Literature and Popular Progress. 
Edited by William and Mary Howitt. Vol. 1, imp. 8vo. 
pp. 370, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HUME (A.)—The Learned Societies ond Printing Clubs 
of the United Kingdom ; being an Accouut of their re- 
spective Origin, History. Objects, and Constitution. By 
the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D. Post 8vo. pp. 340. cloth, 


8s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. Vol. 10, January 
to June, 1847. Folio, pp. 420, cloth, 18s. 

INDICATOR (THE) AND DYNAMOMETER, with their 
Practical Applications. 8yo. pp. 48, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

JANEWAY (J.)—Heaven upon Earth; er, Jesus the 
best Friend of Man. By James Janeway. With His- 
Hy of the Janeway Family. By the Rev. F. A. Cox, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 316, cloth, Is. 6d. 

KERIGAN (T.)—The Anomalies of the Present Theory 
of the Tides Elucidated by Additional Facts and Argu- 
ments, together with Remarks on the Newly-discovered 
Planet, its Negative, Disturbing Power, &c. &c. By 
Thomas Kerrigan, R.N.F.R 8. 8vo. pp. 70, sewed, 2s. 

KING (J. M.)—The Aneid of Virgil, translated into Eng- 
lish Verse. By the Rev. J. M. King, Vicar of Cutcombe, 
Somerset. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 550. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

LANZI (A. L.)—The — of Painting in Italy. Trans- 
lated by Thos. Roscoe. Vol. 3, containing the Schools 





of Bologna, Ferrara, Genoa, and Piedmont, with the In- 
dexes, square, pp. 494, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 

LARDNER (D.)—The Steam Engine, aoe and I 
justrated. By Dien. Lardner, LL.D. F.RS., &c. 7th) 
edition, 8vo. pp. 556, cloth, reduced to 7s. 6d. | 

LATHAM (R. G.)—First Outlines of Logic, applied to | 
Grammar and Etymology. By R. G. Latham, M.D. | 
12mo. pp. 36, cloth, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

— An Elementary English Grammar, for the use of 
Schools. By R. G. Latham, M.D. 2d edition, 12mo. | 
pp. 236, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LEIGHTON (ABP.)—Spiritual Truths extracted from the | 
Writings of Archbishop Leighton. Compiled by the 
Rev. W. Wilson, D.D. 3d edition, 18mo. pp. 322, cioth, | 
2s. bd. | 

MACILWAIN (G.)\—On Vinisection, its Utility in Physio- | 
logical Inquiry, questioned in remarks on certain allega- | 
tions in relation to experiments instituted by J. Hunter, | 
Orfila, Sir Astiey Cooper, and Sir Charles Bell. By | 
Geo, Macilwaia, Esq., F.R.C.S. 8vo. pp 28, sewed, Is. | 

MAGAZINE (THE) of Science, and School of Arts. Il- | 
iustrated with 200 Engravings. Vol. 8, royal 8vo. pp. | 
300. cloth, &s. | 

MANNING (H. E )—Sermons. By Henry Edward Man- 
ning, M.A. Vol. 2, 3d edition, 8vo. pp. 410, boards, | 
10s. fid. | 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)—The Children of the New Forest. | 
By Capt. Marryat, R.N. 2 vols. 12mo. Vol. 1, pp. 298, 
cloth, 4s. 

MORELL (J. D.)—An Historical and Critical View of the | 
Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth | 
Century. By J.D. Morell 2d edition, revised and en- | 
Jarged, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1290, cloth, 24s. | 

MURRAY (G.)—The Reformed Grammar ; or, Philoso- | 
phical Test of English Composition ; written for the 
Assistance of Teachers and Satisfaction of Learners. 
By Gerald Murray. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 4s. | 

NEWTON (E )—The Modern Unbeliever. By Emma | 
Newton. 12mo. pp. 122, cloth, 4s. 

NIGHTS of the Round Table; or, Stories of Aunt Jane 
and her Friends. 2d edition, 18mo. pp. 250, clo*h, 2s. 

O'CONNELL (D.)—Reminiscences of Daniel O'Connell, | 
Esq., M.P., during the Agitation of the Veto, Emancipa- | 
tion, and Repeal. By a Munster Farmer. 8vo. pp. 96, | 
portrait, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

PADDIANA ; or, Scraps and Sketches of Irish Life, Pre- 
sentand Past. By the Author of * A Hot-Water Cure.” | 
2 vols. post &vo. pp. 592, cloth, 21s. | 

PARDOE (MISS).—Louis the Fourteenth, and the Court 
of France in the 17th Century. By Miss Pardve. 2d 
edition, 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1466, cloth, 42s. | 

PEACE, Permanent and Universal, the Law of Christ. | 
12mo. pp. 130, sewed, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

PEARSON ON THE CREED.—An Analysis of the Ex- | 
position of the Creed. Written by the Right Reverend | 
Father in God, John Pearson, D.D. Second English 
edition, revised and corrected, 8vo. pp. 148, boards, 58. | 

PEARSON (H. W.)—The League’s Convert: a Tragedy, | 
in Five Acts. By Henry W. Pearson. Post 8vo. pp. 92, | 
sewed, 2s. Gd. } 

PHIPSON (T.)\—Wonders of the Wire : a Manual of the 
various Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs at present in use. 
By T. Phipson. I2mo. pp. 23, sewed, Is. 

PICKWICK PAPERS (Six Illustrations to). 12mo. 
sewed, Is. 

PULPIT (THE) : Sermons by Eminent Living Ministers. 
Vol. 51, 8vo. pp. 504, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PUNCH ; or, the London Charivari. Vol. 12, 4to. pp. 290, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

RANKING (W.H.j)—The Half-Yearly Abstract of the 
Medical Sciences. Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D. 
Cantab. Vol. 5, January to June, 1837, post 8vo. pp. 426, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

REDDIE ‘J )—Inquiries into the Sciences of Law. By 
James Reddie, Esq., Advocate. 2d edition, enlarged, 
8vo. pp. 476, cloth, 12s. 

RIDDELL (H. 8 )—Poems, Songs, and Miscellaneous 
Pieces. By Henry Scott Riddell. 12mo. (Edinburgh), | 
pp. 400, cloth, 5s. | 

SHAKSPEARE.—The Plays of Shakspeare. Vol. 1,32mo. | 
pp. 512, cloth, Is. 6d. 

SHEPP RD (J.G.)—The Christian Obligations of Citi- | 
zenship: a Discourse. By the Rev. J. G. Sheppard, M.A. 
12mo. pp. 368, cloth, 7s. 6d. } 

SINCLAIR (C.)—Modern Society ; or, the March of In- 
telleet: the Conclusion of Modern Accomplishments. 
By Catherine Sinclair. 9th thousand, post 8vo. pp. 478, 
cloth, 7s. 

SMITH (E.)—Treatise on the Navigation Laws, founded 
on Facts and Observation. By Edward Smith, Esq., 
Commander, R.N. 8vo. pp. 48, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

SPRING (G.)—The Bible Not of Man ; or, the Argument 
for the Divine Origin of the Sacred Scriptures drawn 
from the Scriptures themselves. By Gardiner Spring, 
D.D. 12mo0, pp. 288, cloth, 3s. 

STAUNTON (.)—The Chess-Player's Handbook: a 
Popular and Scientific Introduction to the Game of} 
Chess, exemplified in Games actually played by the | 
Greatest Masters, and illustrated by numerous Diagrams | 
of Original and Remarkable Positions. By Edward 
Staunton, Esq. Square, pp. 528, cloth, 5s. 

STEERS (F.)\—The Ant Prince: a Rhyme. By Fanny 
Steers. Fep. pp. 42, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STOW (D.)—National Education the Duty of England, in 
regard to the Moral and Intellectual Elevation of the 
Poor and Working Classes, Teaching or Training. By 
David Stow. 8vo. pp. 92, sewed, 2s. 

STUDIES OF PUBLIC MEN. No. 2, Lord John Kussell, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Macaulay, Lord Grey, and Lord 
George Bentick. 8vo. pp. 136, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TWISS (T.)—View of the Progress of Political Economy 
in Europe since the Sixteenth Century ; being a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the University of Oxford, in 
Michaelmas Term 1846, and Lent Term 1847. By 








[August 14, 


Travers Twiss, D.C.L F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 314, cloth, 
10s. 6d 


TYTLER (M. F.)—Tales of Many Lands. By Margare: 
Fraser Tytler. New edition, 12mo. pp. 328, with illus. 
trations, cloth, 5s. 

WAYLAND SMITH: a Dissertation on a Tradition of 
the Middle Ages. From the French of G. B. Depping 
and Francisque Michel ; with additions by 8. W. Singer, 
and the Amplified Legend by CEhlenschlager. Pep. pp. 
156, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

WILBERFORCE (H.)—On the Danger of State [nter- 
ference with the Trust Deeds of Church Schools ; a Let. 
ter addressed by permission to Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
Bart., M.P., for the University of Oxford, &c. By Henry 
Wm. Wilberforce, M.A. 8vo. pp. 64. sewed, 2s. 

WORDSW ORTH (W.)—Ode on the Installation of H.R. 
H. Prince Albert, as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. By William Wordsworth, Poet-Laurcate. 
Smal! 4to. richly illuminated, 3s. 6d. 


LIST @F BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM AUGUST 7 TO AUGUST 14, 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT, No.3 (Saxton). 25 cents. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
Science, for July. (Kernot). 25 cents. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL AND WHIG REVIEW, (for 
August. (Cotton). 50 cents. 

ANDERSEN.—The ‘True Story of my Life. A Sketch. 
By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. I neat vol. (Francis). 50 cents. 

ANNALIST (THE) or Record of Practical Medicine 
in New York. No. 21. (Kernot). 10 cents. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. Edited by Professors Parks 
and Edwards. For sale by (Wiley & Putnam). $1 

BORROW.—The Zincali: or, the Gypsies in Spain. 
New and cheaper edition, 8vo. (Carter), 25 cents. 

CHALMERS’S (Rev. Dr.)—Critical and Miscellaneous 
Writings. Part 1 [to be completed in 5] (Carter). each 
25 cents. 

DISGRACE TO THE FAMILY. By W. Blanchard 
Jerrold. No. 2. (Carey & Hart). 64 cents. 

DUKE (THE) AND THE COUSIN, A Tale. By Mrs. 
Grey. &vo. (Petersen). 25 cents. 

ECLECTIC COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. Parts 
19 & 20. (R. T. Shannon) 

ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
for August. With a portrait of Douglas Jerrold. 
50 cents. 

ESTHER DE MEDINA, or the Crimes of London. Part 
3. (Williams) 25 cents. 

FIRST FALSE STEP, or the Path of Crime. A Ro 
mance of Life in London. 8 engravings. (Williamson 
& Burns). 25 cents. 

FLOWERS PERSONIFIED. With Illustrations by 
Grandville. No. 3 finely colored (Martin). 25 cents. 

FRESH GLEANINGS ; or, a New Sheaf from the Old 
Fieids of Continental Europe. By 1I.R. Marvel. 2 parts, 
small S8vo. well printed (Harpers), $1. 

—— or, in muslin, $1 25. 

HORTICULTURIST, for August. Edited by Downing. 
(Newman & Co.), 25 cents. 

Ht NT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, for August (F. 
Hunt), 50 cents. 

HURD’S GRAMMATICAL CORRECTOR. 1 neat vol. 
(Butler & Co.) 

INGLEBOROUGH HALL; and the Lord of the Manor. 
Tales by W.H. Herbert. Complete in 1 vol. (Burgess é& 
Stringer), 25 cents. 

LAMARTILNE’S History of the Girondists. Translated 
by Hyde. Vol. 1 (Harpers), 50 cents. 

LITTELL’'S LIVING AGE. No. 170 (Longs), 124 cents. 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, for Juiy. The 
American Re-print (L. Scott & Co.) , 50 cents. 

LOUIS XIV. by Miss Pardoe. Part 3 beautifully print- 
ed and illustrated (Harpers), 50 cents. 

MARION DESMOND; or, the Happy New-Year. By 
Charles Burdett. Illustrated with twenty Engravings 
(E Winchester), 25 cents. 

NAPOLEON, his Army and his Generals, their unex- 
ampled military career: with a Sketch of the French 
Revolution. By an American. 1 vol. beautifully il- 
lustrated (Leavitt & Co.) 

PAKTY SPIRIT AND POPERY ; or, the Beast and his 
Rider. By an American Citizen. 1 neat vol. lemo. 
(Baker & Scribner), 25 cents. 

—— or, in cloth, 374 cents. 

PEREIRA’S Treatise on Food and Diet. New and 
cheaper edition, | vol. 8vo. (Wilson & Co.), 50 cents. 
PORTRAIT of Lieutenant Colonel Charles A. May 
Lithographed and partly colored by Ackerman, in the 
best style, (H. Kernot, 633 Broadway, Agent), only 

75 cents. 

SELF-LOVE By Robert Cushman. 1621. The first 
Sermon preached in New England ; and the oldest ex- 
tant of any delivered in America. 1 very neat vol. (C. 
Comstock), 25 cents. = 

SOUTHERN AND WESTERN LITERARY MESSEN- 
ger and Review, for August. (H. Kernot, Agent), 50 
cents. 

STUDIES IN RELIGION. By the Author of “ Words 
in a Sunday School.” New edition, 1 neat vol. 18mo. 
(Spalding & Shepherd), 50 cents. . 

SUPPLEMENT to the Essay on the Progress of Nations. 
By E.C. Seaman. 8vo. (Baker & Scribner), 25 cents. 

TALES of the Peerage and the Peasantry. Edited by 
Lady Dacre. New edition, 2 vols. 12mo. (Harpers), 

cents. 

WAGNER, THE WEHR-WOLF. Part 2, with Engrav- 
ings (Williams), 25 cenis. 

Ww MINSTER REVIEW, for July. American Re- 
print (L. Scott & Co.), 50 cents. 
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LEA & BLANCHARD, PUBLISH 


THIS DAY, | 
| 


ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. | 


ENDLESS AMUSEMENT: 


A Collection of nearly Four Hundred Experiments in various branches of Science ; 
INCLUDING 
ACOUSTICS, CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, HYDRAULICS, HYDROSTATICS, 
MAGNETISM, MECHANISM, OPTICS ; WONDERS OF THE AIR-PUMP, 
ALL THE POPULAR TRICKS AND CHANGES OF THE CARDS, &c , &e. 
To which is added 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF PYROTECHNY; 
OR, THE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS. 
The whole so clearly arranged as to be within the reach of the most limited capacity. With 
handsome wood-cut illustrations. From the seventh London edition. In one 
volume royal 18mo., extra crimson cloth. 
{tisthe aim of this volume to communicate knowledge while seeking to entertain; and the great number and 
variety of the Experiments it details fully meets the expectations excited by its title--Endless Amusement. Its success 
in so laudable a pursuit may be inferred from the fact that this is from the seventh London edition. It is printed with 


good type, on white paper, with well engraved illustrations, and substantial handsome binding, in the hope that 


teachers, parents and children, may find in ita means of rendering pleasant and profitable, the too irksome confine- 
ment of the school-room and the nursery. 


| 





Lately Issued, 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST. | 


BEING AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, BY THE | 
AID OF THE POPULAR TOYS AND SPORTS OF YOUTH. | 


From the sixth and greatly improved London edition. 
In one very neat royal 18mo. volume of 432 large pages, with numerous wood cuts, crimson extra cloth. 
“ One of the most entertaining, and to a large class of persons, most instructive volumes that we have lately met 


with. We think we can do a service to our juvenile readers by recommending it to their study, though it may be read | 
profitably by many of either sex who wear beards or bishops.”—Richmond Times. | 


“ Useful information is conveyed in an easy, graceful, yet dignified manner, and rendered easy to the simplest un- | 
derstanding. The book is an admirable one, and must meet with universal favor.”—N. Y. Evening Mirror. 





Nearly Ready, 
THE ANCIENT WORLD; 
OR PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF CREATION. 
By Professor D. T. Ansted. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD CUTS. 


NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES. WILEY & PUTNAM 
DERBY, BRADLEY & CO. HAVE NOW IN PRESS: 


Cincinnati Ohio, 
Will shortly Pablish, 





| 
| 
| 
I. A LIST OF IMPORTANT NEW WORKS in press, 
and just published. 

NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES: po 
Containing descriptive Sketches of their Soil, Climate,| Ul. A “CHEAP” CATALOGUE OF MODERN ENG- | 


Resources, Scenery, Navigation, Trade, and Productions: rene tae et Ne ao pir ee se 
y rehased in quantities, and offe = 
By JAMES HALL, a 4 


| tion of from 20 to 60 per cent, from the — 
Author of “ Border Tales,” &c. | 


usual prices. 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged by the author. 





0.9 tia tenisell ee . weer Wl. A “CHEAP” CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH | 
«* The firs on of this work was published in 1838 | goqen prec | 
and was well received,—since then the increase of the | scene alae) a <a haar te aia 

country has been so great asto render obsolete ail accounts _— 
of its trade, resources and productions, and to open the way | 

for later intelligence. The work as now about to be pub-| IV. A “CHEAP” CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH 
lished, has not only been corrected to conform with the | T—]}FOLOGICAL WORKS. 

existing state of the facts, but large additions have been 

made, to embrace a wider circle of information. It will — 


contain descripti f the Western States, iv 
Wi; the Praries, their soil anda Theory ae| V- A “CHEAP” CATALOGUE OF SPLENDIDLY | 


Ohio, Mississippi ; the Praries, their soil and a Theory as 


ROUSSEAU’S (J. J.) Julie ou la Nouvelle Héloise. 


to their formation ; Agricultural products of the West; a 
full account of the Public Lands of the United States ; 
the Navigation of the Western Waters, its Obstructions, 
&c.; Western Steamboats; ‘Trade and Commerce. 


aul43t DERBY, BRADLEY & CO. 


LEWIS J. COHEN, 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, ~ pie Leads, 

c., &e. 

No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
» that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 


urope, and that he is pared to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his ine low ratte, 1 
a than any 





other house in the United States. 


J. C. al ’ 
panna Wool toea has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
in the country. 





at as low rates, if not 


&c. Also, all Games published 
13 uf 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, recently purchased in Eng 
land, France, and Italy. 


VI. ACATALOGUE OF MEDICAL LITERATURE. 





*,* Mr. Putnam having, during a recent visit, estab- 
lished agencies and correspondence at Genoa, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan, Munich, Stuttgard, 
Augsburgh, Mannheim, Cologne, and Brussels, W. & P. 
can supply promptly both new and old books from these 
places. 


*,* The attention of Public Librarians and all book- 
buyers is invited to the above lists, as they will contain 
many valuable works at about one-half the usual cost of 
importation. As, in many cases, there are but single 
copies, immediate application is desirable. 


ty" The Catalogues will be issued in the above order 
and may be had in a few weeks, gratis, en application. 














NEW FRENCH WORKS, 
Received and for sale by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
7 ASTOR HOUSE. 
Edi- 


tion illustree par Johannot, Wattier, Lepoitevin, &c. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. $6 50. 


| LE FAUST DE GOETHE; Traduction revue et com- 


pléte, précédée d'un Essai sur Goethe, par Henri 
Blaze. Edition illustree par Tony Johannot. Royal 
Svo. 


| JEROME PATUROT, a la recherche d’un position s0- 


ciale, par Louis Reybaud. Edition illustrée par J. J. 
Grandville. Royal evo. $4 50. 


| HISTOIRE DE LA GARDE IMPERIALE, par Emile 


Marco de Saint Hillaire. Llustrée par Bellange, Lamy, 
De Moraine, Vernier, &c. Royal 8vo. $6 50. 


LES NAVIGATEURS FRANCAIS, Histoire dés Naviga- 
tions, Découvertes, et Colonisations Francaises, par 
Leon Guérin. Ulustrée. Royal 8vo. $3 75. 


LES MARINS ILLUSTRES DE LA FRANCE, par 
Léon Guérin. Royal 8vo. $4 50. 


HISTOIRE MARITIME DE FRANCE, par Léon Guérin, 
Troisiéine édition, iliustrée. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $7 50. 


LA NOBLESSE DE FRANCE aux Croisades, publié, 
par P. Roger. Illustrée. Royal 8vo. $5 50. 


HISTOIRE DE LA MARINE FRANCAIS, par Eugene 
Sue. 4 vols. 12mo, $4. 


LES FRANCAIS SOUS LA REVOLUTION, par Au- 
gustin Challamel et Wilhelm Ténint, avec 40 scenes et 
types. Royal 8vo. $3 75. 

PETITES MISERES DE LA VIE CONJUGALE, par 
H. De Balzac. Illustrés par Bertall. Royal 8vo. $4 50. 


CORINNE OU L'ITALIE, par Madame de Stael. Ilus- 


tree. 2 vols. 8vo. 


$5. 


| CHANTS ET CHANSON'S Popularies de la France. 


Illustree. 3 vols. royal 8vo. $13 50. 


PRECIS DE L’ART DE LA GUERRE, ou Nouveau, 
Tabieau Analytique des principales Combinasions de la 
Strategie, de la Grand Tactique et de la Politique Mili- 
taire, par Le Baron de Jomini. 2 vols. 8vo. half calf. 
$6 00. 

VIE POLITIQUE ET MILITAIRE DE NAPOLEON, 
racontée par lui-méme au Tribunal de César, D’ Alex- 
andre et de Frédeérick, par Jomini. 4 vols. &vo., and2 
vols. 4to. atlas, half calf. $24. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


LAMARTINE’S History of the Girondists, or Personal 
Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Kevolution from 
unpublished sources. ‘Iranslated by J. H. Ryder. 
Vol. 1. with portrait of Robespierre. Fep. 8vo. cloth. 
$1 Ov. 

To be completed in three volumes. 

SCHILLER’S WORKS, containing History of the Thirty 
Years’ War; Revolt of the Netherlands; Wallen- 
stein’s Camp; the Piccolomini; the Death of Wallen- 
stein and Wilhelm Tell: Don Carlos; Mary Stuart; 
Maid of Orleans, and Bride of Messina. Portraits. 3 
vols. 8vo. fep. cloth. $3. 


COXE’S History of the House of Austria from the Foun- 
dation of the Monarchy by Rhodolph of Hapsburgh, w 
the Death of Leopold IL., 1216—1792. Portrait. 3 vols. 
8vo.fep. $3. 

LANZIS History of Painting, a révised translation, by 
Thomas Roscoe. Portraits. 3 vols. $3 


OCKLEY'S History of the Saracens, with a Life of Mo- 
hammed, and Memoir of the Author. Portrait. $1. 
Imported and for sale by 
} BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 Astor House. 





ji— 


| NEW WORK ON CHESS. 


THE CHESS-PLAYER’S HANDBOOK, 
y BY H. STAUNTON, 
| NMumerously Illustrated with Diagrams, &c. 
1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, $1 37. 
| Being the first volume of Bohn’s Scientific Library. 
Received and for sale by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 Astor House. 
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200 Broadway, August 12th. 


D. APPLETON & CO’S. 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WORKS NEARLY READY. 
I, 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 
Now first Collected ; including some New Poems. 
ILLUSTRATD WITH A PORTRAIT, AND EIGHT FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
FROM PAINTINGS, 
BY DURAND, EDMONDS, HUNTINGDON, LEUTZE, &c. 
One handsome Svo. volume. 


II, 
THE COMPLETE POETICAJ, WORKS OF 
LORD BYRON; 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, LORD JEFFREY, SIR WALTER SCOTT, PROF. WILSON, J. G. LOCKHART, 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, &e., &e., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PORTRAIT, AND TEN ELEGANT STEEL PLATES. 
Oue vol. Svo., uniform with ** Tom Moore’s Works, &c., &c., &c. 
IT, 
L I V Y , 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, GRAMMATICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 
TOGETHER WITH A 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL INDEX. 
BY J. L. LINCOLN, 
Professor of Latin in Brown University. 
One volume, 12mo. 


The publishers believe that, in the edition of Levy herewith announced, a want will be supplied which is now 
universally felt; there being at present no American edition furnished with the requisite apparatus for the successful 
prosecution of the study of this Latin author. 
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IV. 
CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES, 
WITH 
NOTES, CRITICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL, INDEXES, LEXICONS, &c. 
BY REV. J. A. SPENCER, A.M. 
One vol. 12mo, 


Cesar being one of the earliest authors read in the course preparatory to College, the notes and helps afforded in 
this new edition are especially suited to the wants of younger students, with constant reference to their wants in a 
more advanced stage of their progress. 


i 


¥, 
CHESS FOR WINTER EVENINGS; 
oR, 
USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING LESSONS ON THE GAME OF CHESS, 
Compiled from the best English Sources, with Translations from the French. 
BY H. R. AGNAL, 
Of the Military Academy, West Point. 
WITH NEW AND ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY ROBERT W. WEIR, M.A.,, 
Professor of Drawing in the Military Academy, West Point. 

One handsome 12mo. volume. 

VI. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HOLY APOSTLES, 
INCLUDING THE CANONS; 
WHISTON’S VERSION, REVISED FROM THE GREEX ; 
With a Prize Essay at the University of Baun, upon their Origin and Contents, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
BY THE REV. [RAH CHASE, D.D. 
One vol. 12mo. 

vit. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR; 
WITH NOTICES OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTHERN MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, AND CALIFORNIA, 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
OFFICERS WHO HAVE DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN THE PRESENT WAR. 
By JOHN FROST, LL. D. 
Author of “ The Book of the Army,” “ Book of the Navy,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated with numerous Plates. One vol. 12mo. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BALLET GIRL. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 
Author of * The Natural History of the Gent.” 
With numerous I\lustrations. 


. 





NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 
Per Hibernia. 


TRAILL'S Josephus —Edited by J. Taylor. 
Royal 8vo. Lilustrated. 

BIBLE Cyclopedia. 8vo. Vol.1. Biography. 

WILSON, John.—Lands of the Bible. 2 vols. 8vo. 

HOOLE’S, E.—Year Book of Missions. 1 vol. 8vo. 


SELECTION® from Lord Bacon’s Works. By T, W. 
Moffat. 1 vol. 8vo. 


WHITEHEAD, James.—Abortion and Sterility. 1 yo, 
Bvo. 


THE PULPIT. Vol. 51. 

MANNING'S Sermons. Vol. 3. 

HARE’S Victory of Faith. 1 vol. 8vo. 

HARE'S Means cf Unity. 1 vol. 8vo. 

MORELL’S History of Modern Philosophy. 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Enlarged. 

SINCLAIR’S Journey of Life. 1 vol. 12mo. 

TWIESS'S View of the Progress of Political Economy 
1 vol. 8vo. 

DUNLOP'S Travels in Central America. 1 vol. 12mo. 

SAVONAROLA‘'S Facts and Figures from Italy. 1 vol. 
12 mo. 

COULTER'S Adventures in South America and Califor 
hia. 1 vol. vo. 

SHEPPARD'S 
1 vol, lume. 

FREELING’S 2000 Cautions, Counsels, and Directions. 

CULPEPPER’S HERBAL, improved by Brook, 1 vol. 
Imo. 

GRAY’S Elegy. Hlustrated by the Etching Club. 
$13, morocco antique, $22. 

THIEMES’S German Dictionary. 

GRAY’S Poetical Works. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


Vol. 1. 


Second 


Christian Obligations of Citizenship. 


Plain, 


1 vol. 8vo. 
Eton Liustrated Edition. 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 


NAPIER, H. E.—Fiorentine History, to the Ascension of 
Ferdinand ILL. 6 vols. post 8vo. 

SHARPE, Samuel.—The History of Egypt. 1 vol. 8vo 

Me CULLOCH, J. R.—Account of the British Empire. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

SPRATT and FORBES.~ Travels inv Lycia, Milyas, and 
the Cibyratis. 2 vols. 8vo. 

PHILLIPS, Geo. Rev.—The Psalms in Hebrew, with a 
Commentary. 2 vols. 8vo. 

HENGSTENBERG, E. W.—The Christology of the Oid 
Testament. 1 vol. 8vo. 

SOUTHEY, Robert. —The Life of Wesley, 2 vols. &vo. 

SELECT Christian Authors, with Introductory Essays by 
Dr. Chalmers. 

ST. JOHN, J. A.—The Hellenes: The History of the 
Manners of the Ancient Greeks. 1 vol. 8vo. 

CHELIUS, J. M.—System of Surgery. 2 vols. &vo. 

THEOPHILUS ARTS of the Middle Ages, translated by 
R. Hendrie. 1 vol. 8vo. 

EASTLAKE, C. L.—Materials for a History of Oil. 
Painting. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A LYTELL Geste of Robin Hode, with other Ancient and 
Modern Ballads and Songs relating to this celebrated 
Yeuman. 2 vols. 8vo. Iiustrated. 

PELLEW, Hon. Geo.—The Life and Correspondence of 
the Right Hon. Henry Addington, First Viscount Sid- 
mouth. 3. vols. &vo. 

BROWNE, H.—Ordo Seclorum. 
Chronology of the Iloly Scriptures. 


A Treatise of the 
1 vol. 8vo. 
CANNIZZAKO, G.—Classic Readings in Italian Litera- 
ture. 1 vol. 8vo. 
POYNTZ, Albany.—A World of Wonders, with Anec- 
dotes and Opinions concerning Popular Superstitions. 
1 vol. 8vo. 
LOW, David.—On the Domesticated Animals of the Bri 
tish Islands. 1 vol. large 8vo. 
FRANCIS, G. H.—Maxims and Opinions of Field Marsha! 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 1 vol. 8vo. 
MACKAY, Charles.—The Scenery and Poetry of the 
English Lakes. 1 vol. 12mo. 
COUPER, Thomas.—Wise Laws and Modern Instances. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
THE FAWN of Sertorius. 2 vols. 12mo. 
NUGENT, Lord .—Lands, Classical and Sacred. 
Svo. 
THOMSON, Mrs.—Memoirs of the Jacobites of 1715 and 
1745. 3 vols. 8vo. 
STEPHENS, A. J.—The Rise and Progress of the English 
Constitution. 2 vols. 8vo. 
TRIMMER, Joshua.—Practical Geology and Mineralogy 
1 vol. 8vo. 
BUCKE, Charles.—On the Beauties, Harmonies and Sub- 
limities of Nature. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Imported and for Sale by 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


2 vols. 
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WILEY & PUTNAM’S 
LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 


No. 1. 
JOURNAL OF AN AFRICAN CRUISER. 
Edited by Hawthorne. 

“ [t is written in an unpretending, agreeable style, and 
jacks neither instruction nor interest.’ '~-Golden Rule. 

« Evinces a very keen talent for observation, and sound 
judgement, aad enlightened discrimination.”—N. Y. Cour. 
& Eng. 

“ We especially admire the simplicity and grace of its 
style."—. Y. Evangelist. 50 cents. 

No. 2. 
TALES BY EDGAR A. POE. 

“ His tales produce a deep and thrilling interest.”— 
Cour. & Eng. 

“ Most characteristic tales and stories.”— Boston Cour. 

“ All possess deep interest.”"—Phil. Enquirer. 50 cents. 

No. 3. 
HEADLEY’S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 

“These letters are very graphic and interesting ’— 
JN. OU. Picayune. 

“ Daguerreotypes of Italy and her people."— Tribune. 


“The style is at once classic and simple."—Golden 
Rule. 50 cents. 





Nos. 4 and 12. 
SIMMS’S WIGWAM AND THE CABIN. 
“These tales are told in a vigorous, graceful manner, 


and evince manly feelings with a happy eye for nature.”’"— 
Protestant Churchman. 


“Simms is unquestionably one of the most attractive 
writers of the age.’ Brovklyn Eagle. 
“ Faithful piciares of American life, elaborated, ro- 
mantic, sentimental.”"—Lendon Critic. 
“They are full of profound and startling interest.”— 
JAinsworth’s Magazine. 50 cents. 
No. 5. 
MATHEWS'’S BIG ABEL AND THE LITTLE 
MANHATTAN. 
“The conception and execution of this book are both 
original."— Broadway Journal. 
“ A magic-lantera view of New York.”—Tribune. 25 
cents. 
Nos. 6 and 11. 
CHEEVER'’S WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM 


Under the Shadow of Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau. 


“Dr. Cheever is a keen observer, with appyrently an 
intense love of nature, and a spirited writer.”"— Cincinnati 
Herald 

‘The writer has a capital eye for the descriptive, and 
his book deserves t » be read by every lover of a pure and 

levated literature.” —Savannah Rep. 374 cents each. 


No. 7. 
MRS. KIRKLAND’S WESTERN CLEARINGS. 
“Mrs. Kirkland is one of the most purely natural and 
delightful of American writers.”"—N. Y. Mews. 

For the first time the ci-devant ‘ Mrs. Mary Clavers* 
comes before the public unmasked of her soubriquet, and 
gives us her healthy toned thoughts, and sketches of 
western life and society.”— Hunt's Magazine. 

“In this volume will be found all the excellencies to) 
Which we are accustomed in this justly popular writer.” 
—New Yorker. 50 cents. 


No &. 
POE'S RAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
“ We have rend with delight the fine artistic stories of 
Edgar A. Poe.”"—Simms’s Magazine. 


“ Mr. Poe is a vigorous and elegant writer, possessing a 
_ imagination.’ —Golden Rule. 


“The reader of the Raven will never deny the author | 
originality and great power, both of thought and versifica- 
hiou.”"—New York Evangelist. 31 cents. 

No. 9. 
SIMMS'S VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 
“Able review articles, chiefly on historical subjects, 
and 4 series of picturesque and h'ghly ornamented |ec- 


tures on American History, as suited to the purposes of 
art.”—Salem Advertiser. 50 cents. 


No. 10. 
HEADLEY’'S ALPS AND THE RHINE. 
“ This is one of the most entertaining books yet issued in 
the American series.” — Broadway Journal. 


“Mr. Headley has given us a charming book, one that 
Will please the muititude who have, and the few who 


have not visited the scenes he describes.”—Miss Fuller. | 


! 


Nos, 13—14. 
HERMAN MELVILLE’ 


“A narrative of singular interest. 


5 TYPEE. 


“1 second Robinson 


sang ge —John Bu’l. 

‘A charming book, full of talent, composed with sin- 
gular elegance.”’— Western Continent. 

“ Typee is a happy hit, whichever way you look at it— 
whether as travels, romance, poetry, or humor.’—V Y 
News. 


“ Itis written in an exceedingly racy and readable style.” 
—N. Y. Cour. and Eng. 374 cents each 


No. 15. 
HALL’S WILDERNESS AND THE WAR-PATH. 

“ No man has done more to arouse a spirit of emulation 
and to promote a literary tiste in the West than Judge 
Hall." — Cincinnati Atlas. 

“Tales like Mr. Hall’s attract all classes and ages of 
readers.”’—IJsland City. 50 cents. 


No. 16. 
CALVERT’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN 
EUROPE, 

“Tt consists of scenes beheld through an atmosphere of 
thought. * * The most practical purt is a description of 
the process of the water cure, which the author tested in 
his own person in Germany.’’—-Salem 4dv. 

“Some of the ‘sketches’ are in fact well-wrought pic- 
tures, and display no ordinary skill in the art of composi- 
tion.”"—NM. Y. Com. Adv. 

* This book is a delightful instance of the transferming 
and recreative power of the mind upon everything it 
touches.” —Tribune. 50 cents. 


Nos, 17—18. 
HAWTHORNE’S MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 


“Tt has refreshment for the uneasy, islets of fascination 
no less than dark recesses and shadows for the imagina- 
tive, pure reflections for the pure of heart and eye ; and, 
like the Concord he so well describes, many exquisite 
lilies for him who knows how to get at them.’’—S. Mar- 
one Fuller. 


“ Hawthorne is one of the wisest and purest of Ameri- 
can essayists. He is always refined, simple, and his sym- 
pathies are with the right-minded.”—N. Y. Com. Adv. 
50 cents each. 

Nos. 19—20. 
MISS FULLER'S PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND 
ART. 


“ Margaret Fuller is worthy to hold her plece among 
the highest order of female wriwrs of our day.”—London 
Spectator. 


“ [tis probably the best book of criticism ever issued in 
this country by an American author.”’—Eve. Mirror. 


“ One of the most gifted of our female writers.” 
Argus. 


“Remarkable for high and cultivated thought.’*—De- 

mocratic Review. SU cents each. 
Nos. 21—22. 
KIP’S EARLY JESUIT MISSIONS. 

“A deeply interesting work, consisting chiefly of letters 
translated from out of a collection consisting of thirty-four 
volumes, called * Lettres Edifiintes et Curienses, Ecrites 
des Missions Etrangéres.” Mr. Kip has done wisely in 
giving a faithful translauon of the letters themselves, in- 
stead of tiking them as the ground-work of an historical 
composition. His style is pure and elegant.”’—Evening 
Mirror. 374 cents each. 


Nos. 23—24. 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S VIEWS A FOOT. 
WITH A PREFACE BY WILLIs. 

“If anything in the literary way can be piquant, it 
should be a lively, natural, gentlemanly, and poetien| book, 
written by a nein who has nade the tour of Europe with- 
out means, except What he was earning by the way; and 
who saw everything worth seeing on the route ut the ex 
pense of five hundred dollars.’"—Christian Engutrer. 50 
cents each. 


— Albany 


No. 25. 
SPENCER AND THE FAERY QUEEN. 
By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 
No. 26. 
SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER. 
With a Life of the Poet, by Charles D. Deshler. 

“ Two delightful volumes are before us."—Eve. Post. 

“ They have come to ns in their antique dress, like old 
friends, with whom we have passed some of our happiest | 
hours.""—Golden Rule. 50 cents each. 

No. 27. 
SUPERNATURALISM OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By J. G. Whittier. 


LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 
IN VOLUMES. 
Very neatly done up in extra cloth. 


“The moral tone and the P peey at are) WESTERN CLEARINGS. by Mrs. Kirkland ; and Wil- 


pordes P| and thoughtful mind.”—W. Y. Evan- | 


Reis 


Two parts inl | 


derness and — by J _—/ _ 
vol. 315 


HEADLEY’S Letters from ay. and his Alps ond | — 


ahine, In 1 vol. 
TALES, By Edgar A. Poe, ~~ the —_ onl aos 
Poems. In 1 vol. s . 100 
CHEEVER’S Wanderings of a Pilgrim. Two oe in 
1 vol. 113 


THE WIG WAM AND THE CABIN. by. Ww. Gilmore 
25 


Simms. Two parts in I vol. 


TYPEE: A Narrative of a Residence in the Marquess 
Islands. ‘Two parts in } vol. 1 00 
F do —s Papers on Literature and Art. Two ae in 
vi ° . 25 
KIP’S JESUIT MISSIONS. “Two parts ini vol. . 1 00 
MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. Two parts in 1 
vol. ‘ ~ 13 
VIEWS A- FOOT. Cieqen ted ek . .~ 88 
CHAUCER AND SPENCER. Two partsin1 vol. 1 25 
SIMMS’S Views and Reviews. Two parts in 1 vol. 1 12 


GRAY’'S ELEGY. 


Illustrated by the ny Club, 
boards. 


. 13:00 
—, Proofs bound in moroceo. By He sydan. . 22 00 
SIBLEY'S Earthwork Tables. 1 vol. folio. - 437 
WILSON’S Lands of the Bible. 2 large vols. 8vo. 10 75 
ANDERSEN’S Story of my Life. . . § 
TEMPLETON’S Operative Mechanics’ W ork Shop Com- 
panion, &c. 2mo. . - 100 
MORRELL'S History of Mode tm Philosophy. New and 
much improved edition, 2 vols. 8vo. — es 
GRAY’S Works and Life. Eton edition. . - 33 
HUME'S oe of —_— Clubs and Learned Secie- 
ties. . ° - 250 
DUNLOP'’S Central Amerten. . - 33 


COULTER'S Adventures on the Western Coast of South 
America. 2 vols. 8vo. 475 


KERRIGAN on the Present Theory of Tide 8. Sewel 0 62 
LEE’S ‘oeieiaesd and eT ey ey me 


ciated. . 100 
PROGRESS of Homeopathy. 1 37 
CAUSES that Abridge Life. . ° - £3 
WHITEHEAD on Sterility and Abortion . - 32 
LEVER’S Knight of Gwynne—Engravings - 575 

| KING'S Virgil's Eneid translated into verse. 2 volumes, 

I2mo. . P - 300 
SHEPPARD'S C “‘hristiat in OF igations. ‘ e 2B 
FITZGERALD'S Practical Sermons. «vt ee 


MOFFETT’S Selections from the Works ‘of Lord Ba- 
con ° 50 

FAC 1S AND FIGU RES hens Italy. 

SINCLAIR'S Journey of Life. ; . - 150 

JAKE'S Voyage of the Fly. 2 vols. 8vo. - 10 


ww 2 
a 
~ 


BERZELIUS’ Mineralogy (German), 4to. 1 2 
BOPP’S Gliossariam Sanscritam. : - 30 
MULLER’S Ancient Art and Its Remains. . - 37 
MILLS’S Analysis of Pearson, * ° » =m 
HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH. ‘ 0 75 
LORD'S WORKS, Vol. 1. Lib. of Anglo Catholic ; he- 
ology. . 1 50 
STURM’S Evening Simesininn, 1 59 
THE Ulaminated Calendar. ° - 400 
CHRIST our Example. ° ° . . 200 
MISCHIEF of the Muses. 8vo. 1 37 
PUNCH. Vol. 12. ‘ 2 50 
ALISON'S History of Barepe. Vol. 7. ,-« 1@ 
WORK-TABLE MAGAZINE. Vol. 1. . . 300 
HOWITT’S JOURNAL. Vol 1. 1% 
| CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. Vol. 7 1 25 


Ww ile y & Putnam, 161 Broadw ay. 


‘LAMAR TINE 'S 


HISTORY OF THE GIRONDINS. 


Volume 1. 
THE ENGLISH EDITION, 


Vith an excellent Portrait of Robespierre. Now ready in 
one very neat volume I2mo. Price $1. 

This ‘s one of the best written histories of the great 

powerful party of the French Revolution. It contains 

most interesting accounts of all the leading characters, 


| both of the party and of the times, Mirabeau, Danton, 


Brissot,, Robesperre, &c., &c., and of their memorable 
strnggle’ with the great rival faction, the Jacobins, of whom 
Alison says—* their principles were wholly incompatible ; 
life or death hung on the issue of the struggle.” Of the 


great party of the Girondins themselves, Alison _says— 


“The Girondins were the philosophers of the Revolu- 
tion. Their ideas were of the grand and generous, drawn 


| from the heroes of Greece and Rome, or the more enlarged 


| philanthropy of modern times ; 


their langusge ever indul- 
gent and seducing to the people; their principles those 
which gave its ex ny popularity and its immense celebrity 
to the Revolution.” 

In the flowing ease of style, and the life-like descriptions 
| of the characters whom he introduces, Lamartine is 
peculiarly happy. 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 
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NEBW WORKS, 
Published by 


CAREY AND HART, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1. 
KITTY’S RELATIONS, and other Pencil Sketches. By 


Miss E. Leslie, author of “ Mrs. Washington Potts,” &c. 
&c. I vol, 8vo. Price 25 cents. 








Il, 


TORLOCH O'BRIEN; a Tale of the Wars of King 
James. Complete in | vol. 8vo. with Ulustrations by H. | 
K. Browne (Phiz). 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This work has some of the finest properties of histo- | 
rical romance.”’— Britannia } 


“ Racy of the soil, national in its manner and purpose, | 
is the * Tale of the Wars of King James.’ The historic | 
detail is minutely studied and carefully described. The 
dialogue is natural and smart, and the characters are 
boldly drawn and clearly defined. ... . There is much 
that delights us in these pages.”"—Nation 

“ One of the best historical tales which has issued from | 
the Irish press. The novel now takes its place among the 
standard classics of our country, and we take leave of the 
author with the warmest feelings of respect for his 
genius. '"— Belfast News-Letter. 


author. 
of the finest battle-pieces in the whole range of modern | 
literature. 
— Gloucester Chronicle. 


III. 
THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. A Novel. By T. 8 
Arthur. Complete in one volume. 
Vv. 
THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES: a Tale of the Con- | 
vents of Paris. Translated from the French of Madame 
Reybaud. Complete (Second Edition). Price 25 cents. | 


} 


v. } 

TAM’S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, and other Poems. By | 

Thomas Mackellar, author of “ Droppings of the | 
Heart.” 


vr. 
THE DRAMA IN POKERVILLE, the Bench and Bar | 
of Jurytown, and other Comic Sketches. By “ Ever- | 
int’ (J. M. Field, Eeq., of the “St. Louis Reveille’). | 
Vith eight engravings by Darley, complete in one vol. | 
Price 50 cents (nearly ready). | 
Vil. 
HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON | 
at St. Helena. 
ror’s Companion in Exile and Testamentary Executor. 
Now first translated and published from the author's | 
original manuscript. Now complete in 8vo. size, on fine | 
paper and large type. In eight parts, price 25 cents | 
each, or in cloth extra, $2 50. 


VIIt. 
MADAME D'ARBLAY'S DIARY AND LETTERS. 

Parts VI. and VII. Completing the work. Price $1 00 | 

each part. 

“The concluding volumes of this work, just published, | 

masess even more interest than any of the preceding. | 
The work stands at the head of this class of English lite- 
rature. Wholly different from the diaries of Evelyn and | 
Pepys, or the Letters of Walpole and Lady Wortley 
Montague, it possesses in a high degree some of their best 
qualities.’ —Atlas. 

The whole seven Parts can now be had complete, in 2 | 
vols. royal 8vo., cloth, gilt, comprising over 1400 pages, 
large type, and printed on fine white paper. 

N.B. Subscribers are requested to give their orders im- 
mediately for the completion of their sets to prevent dis- 
appointment. A few copies of the second volume bound 
in black cloth can be had separate, to mateh vol. Ist, pub- 
lished some time since. 


‘ 1x. 

O’SULLIVAN’S LOVE; a Legend of Edenmore ; and 
the History of Paddy Go-Easy and his wife Nancy. By 
Wm. Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of Irish 
Peasantry,”” “ Valentine McClutchey,” &c. Complete | 
in one volume. Price 25 cents. 


x. 
CAREY & HART’S 
LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents each. 

No. 9. STREAKS OP SQUATTER LIFE, and Far West 
Scenes —a series of Hamorous Sketches, Descriptive of 
Incidents and Character in the Wild West. By “ Soli- 
taire’ (John 8. Robb, of St. Louis, Mo.), author of 
“ Swallowing an Oyster alive.” 

ALSO, 

1. THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP and Anecdotal 
Recollections of Sol. Smith, Comedian, Lawyer, &&c. 

2. PICKINGS FROM THE PORTFOLIO of the Report- 
er of the New Orleans Picayune. By D. Corcoran, Esq , 
now editor of the ** Delta.” 

3. MY SHOOTING BOX. By Frank Forester. 


4. AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP BAG. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. jy3ef 








_ | BRONSON’S ELOCUTION ; 
« This tale has establisned the literary reputation of its | 
The description of the conflict at Aughrim is one | 


The illustrations by Phiz are worthy of him.” | 


Price 25 cents. | 


By Gen. Count Montholon, the oe | 


i ahatte and Popular 
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